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The only dealers in San Francisco and Oakland 
Carrying this Collar 
in a Sufficient Variety of Styles to give 
the UNION MAN a 


SQUARE DEAL 


ARE 


JAMES A. JOHNSTON, 916 Market St., San Francisco 
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“PAY AS YOU SEW” 


wiate- 


ON HALE’S-; 


‘Crescent’? Sewing Machines 


—On the club plan. $2.00 down. Then $1.00 a week until the bal- 
ance is completed. No interest. No extras. No collectors. 
—And before you have done so very much sewing, the machine 
will be entirely paid for. 
—It will be yours—protected by our ten-year guarantee—and will 
be kept in perfect repair, free of charge, during that time. 
—Hale’s “Crescent” 
sewing machines, by 
winning the first prize 
at the 1911 California 
State Fair, proved their 
superiority over many 
of America’s  best- 
known and _higher- 
priced makes. 


THE PRIZE WINNER IS 

Hale’s $25.00 

**Crescent’’ Machine 
—A_ quick, light-run- 
ning, ball-bearing ma- 
chine, equipped with \ a 
the best sewing machine pe oa 
improvements. Full set ee 
of attachments. Has : 
non-rusting working 
parts of tool-hardened 
steel, which are the 
most durable made. The 
cabinet is of quarter- 
sawed, golden oak, with 
hand-rubbed finish. 


Market and Sixth Sts, 


This store is headquarters for Men’s fur- 
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THE PEACE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Theodore Roosevelt, in “The Outlook.” 

It is one of our prime duties as a nation to 
seek peace. It is an even higher duty to seek 
righteousness. It is also our duty not to indulge 
in shams, not to make believe we are getting 
peace by some patent contrivance which sensible 
men ought to know cannot work in practice, and 
which if we sought to make it work might cause 
irretrievable harm. I sincerely believe in the 
principle of arbitration; I believe in applying that 
principle so far as practicable; but I believe that 
the effort to apply it where it is not practicable 
cannot do good and may do serious harm. 

We, the American people, believe, and ought 
to believe, in righteousness first, and in peace 
as the handmaid of righteousness. We abhor 
brutality and wrong-doing, whether exhibited by 
nations or by individuals. We hold that the same 
law of righteousness should obtain between na- 
tion and nation as between man and man. I, for 
one, would rather cut off my hand than see the 
United States adopt the attitude either of cring- 
ing before great and powerful nations who wish 
to wrong us, or of bullying small and weak na- 
tions who have done us no wrong. 

The American people desire to do justice and 
to act with frank generosity toward all other 
nations of mankind; but I err greatly in my judg- 
ment of my countrymen if they are willing to 
submit to wrong and injustice. Again and again 
in the past they have shown, and rightly shown, 
that when the choice lay between righteousness 
and peace, they chose righteousness, just ex- 
actly as they also chose righteousness when the 
choice lay between righteousness and war. 

In 1776, Washington and his associates scorned 


the advice of the peace party, and went to war : 


for the freedom of our people. In 1861, Abraham 
Lincoln and his. associates scorned the advice 
and importunity of the peace people, heedless 
whether these peace people gave the advice they 
did because of timidity or because of a twisted 
sentimentality. They plunged this country into 
the most terrible struggle the world had seen 
since the close of the Napoleonic wars; and 
thereby they perpetuated the Union and abol- 
ished slavery and rendered inestimable services 
to mankind. 

It is our duty, so far as is now possible, so 
far as human nature in the present-day world 
will permit, to try to provide peaceful substi- 
tutes for war as a method for the settlement of 
international disputes. But progress in this di- 
rection is merely hindered by the folly that be- 
lieves in putting peace above righteousness; 
while it is of course even worse to pretend so 
to believe. 

The greatest service this nation can render 
to righteousness is to behave with scrupulous 
justice to other nations, and yet to keep ready 
to hold its own if necessary. Our chief useful- 
ness to humanity rests on our combining power 
with high purpose. 

In the history of our country the peace ad- 
vocates who treat peace as more than righteous- 
ness will never be, and never have been, of ser- 
vice, either to it or to mankind. The true lovers 
of peace, the men who have really helped onward 
the movement for peace, have been those who 
followed, even though afar off, in the footsteps 
of Washington and Lincoln, and stood for right- 
eousness as the supreme end of national life. 


The “Labor Clarion” represents the 
trade unien in its varied activities, ac- 
cording to the declaration of principles 


of the American Federation of Labor. 
Municipa] ownership, the initiative, ref- 
erendum and recall, as well as other 
progressive movements, are advocated. 
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| Harriman Systen Strike | 


System federation officials announce that 
the shopmen are standing firm and that there 
have been few desertions from the ranks of 
the strikers. They also assert that many 
strike breakers imported by the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad Company have quit. The railroad 
company cannot operate their heavy engines 
any length of time without repairs. The men 
know, and the railroad officials know, that 
after every trip an engine makes west of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., it is necessary for that en- 
gine to go into the shops for repairs, and the 
public will realize the danger to them when 
traveling over the road when all the mechanics 
in the employ of the railroads are on strike 
and none but an incompetent crew in the 
shops to make the repairs. The traveling pub- 
lic is taking tong chances in riding behind 
such engines, because a wreck may occur at 
any time as a result of lack of repairs to 
locomotives. 

California people will remember that Hun- 
tington and Stanford amassed fortunes from 
contracts let to themselves (as the Pacific Im- 
provement Company) by themselves as di- 
rectors of the Central Pacific Railroad and 
paid the outrageous bills out of the money 
furnished by the Federal Government. They 
will also remember the fight Congressman 
Maguire made in Washington over this same 
railroad. Therefore the following from the 
St. Louis “Republic” will be of more than 
ordinary significance to them: 


“Those who sustain a corporation, right or 
wrong, find in the labor movement on the 
Union Pacific Railway nothing but rank So- 
cialism. It is always Socialism, and frequently 
it is anarchy when labor asks anything. Every 
step that labor has taken toward emancipation 
and organization has been attended by just 
such alarms. In the case of the Union Pacific 
nobody pauses to remark that it was built with 
the people’s grants of land and money and 
credit; that its corrupt financing and construc- 
tion furnished one of the greatest scandals that 
the world has ever known and that much of its 
recent prosperity is grounded in defiant viola- 
tions of law. These things may be considered 
socialistic and perhaps anarchistic if they were 
not altogether chargeable to capital and power. 
As it is, they are overlooked and labor receives 
the full force of the accusation. The truth of 
the matter is that no important question is 
involved in these disputes but the right of la- 
bor to organize and to be decently recognized. 
Most of the industry of the country outside of 
agriculture and kindred pursuits accepted the 
idea long ago. It is resisted in this instance 
arbitrarily and despotically.” 


LESSONS ON MONEY FOR WORKINGMEN. 
By Richard Caverly. 


Letter No. 13. 

The following is from the remarks of Senator 
La Follette in the Senate of the United States, on 
July 13, 1911: “Mr. President, I have always be- 
lieved that the statesmanship of that time ought 
to have been wise enough to discern the gathering 
forces of trust consolidation, which was then 
clearly manifest. Indeed, sir, the Dingley 
rates shut out, insofar as possible, foreign com- 
petition. Seizing upon this opportunity, manu- 
facturing combinations of giant proportions im- 
mediately formed to suppress domestic compe- 
tition. . . . Within three years following the 
enactment of the Dingley law, 149 trusts were 
organized, with a total stock and bond capital- 
ization of $3,778,000,000. Four years later trust 
control had extended to 8864 plants, with a total 
capitalization of $20,379,000,000. By January 1, 
1908, the increase in trust consolidation embraced 
10,220 plants, with outstanding stocks and bonds 
aggregating $31,672,000,000.” 

Thirty-one billion, six hundred and seventy-two 
million dollars, in watered stocks and bonds, as 
a future basis for the issue of national bank 
notes. 

The census of 1900 places the total wealth of 
the United States at $88,517,306,775, and real 
Property taxed at $46,324,839,234. At the rapid 


rate of increase of stocks and bonds by the trusts, - 


it will only be a matter of a short time when 
the corporations will own all the real property in 
this country. 

Some few years ago, an Arizona mine was 
placed on the list of the stock exchange. It was 
capitalized at five hundred thousand dollars, in 
five hundred thousand shares of one dollar each. 
It was probably worth that amount. Neverthe- 
less, by flaming advertisements, and by lying 
opinions of experts, by the process known as 
“washing,” that is, by hiring one set of brokers 
to buy and another set of brokers to sell, the 
price of shares was forced up to fifteen times 
their value. Then, when the public was safely 
trapped, the operators allowed it to tumble into 
cents. Thousands were ruined, they were nearly 
all people of small means. 

The people who planned this cruel swindle 
were people of the highest respectability. They 
were churchgoers, leading lights of big business, 
and a few deacons. They knew precisely what 
the mine was worth; they prepared for the re- 
ception of the experts who visited it; they saw 
that it was properly “salted”; they even tam- 
pered with specimens which the experts brought 
away. They deliberately set their snares for 
waiters, washer women, elevator boys, anybody, 
in short, who would invest the savings of a life- 
time in their nefarious enterprise. The swindle 
made them rich, and today they laugh at those 
who would talk of seeking redress from them. 

If the financial writers of the daily newspapers 
cared to speak frankly on the subject, they would 
say that there is hardly a*corporation stock or 
bond on the list which is not being “manipulated” 


like the Arizona mine. There is hardly a stock ; 


or bond that is not being daily made the sub- 
ject of the “deal.” Anda “deal” is a Wall street 
swindle, nine times out of ten. The dealer is 
playing with marked cards. 

There is increasing talk and action in connec- 
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tion with trusts this year. Some time ago, the 
New York “Times” gave a lucid article on finance 
and trusts, stocks and bonds. It called them 
blind pools, and advised the people not to in- 
vest their money in them, because they make no 
clear report. 

“On the whole, we are inclined to regard indus- 
trial trust stock as fair gambles for those who 
can afford to risk their money in them, but not 
sound investments for people out of business. 
Probably, after a while, time will so consolidate 
and strengthen the best of them, and so much 
may become known of their affairs, that even 
cautious buyers may be induced to regard them 
with favor. But they have not reached this state 
yet.” } 

There are, probably, ten times as many brokers 
as there were thirty years ago, and at that time 
there were about 11,000 brokers in the city of 
New York. Their average income at that time 
was about $5000 a year each. Here we had in 
one city alone, about thirty years agc, at least 
an economic waste of $50,000,000, taken from the 
producing classes to support the non-producers. 

Thirty years ago, speculation outside of stocks 
and gold, was scanty. Now look at the array of 
articles, such as cotton, wheat, corn and other 
cereal products, lard, pork, bacon, butter, cheese, 
oil, iron, steel, copper, etc., which have been 
added to the list of things bought and sold on 
margins, by a useless class of gamblers every day. 
It is estimated that forty-nine out of fifty “sales” 
are simply bets, nothing more. The loser pays 
the difference in price, and does not deliver the 
goods. I allude to “reported” sales only. The 
unreported sales are no doubt very large. Thus 
brokers are merely stake-holders for those who 
gamble. They add nothing to industry or de- 
velopment of the country. They are really para- 
sites on society. And this passion for gambling 
is increasing every year. 

(Continued next week.) 
ee 
LABOR CONDITIONS ON PACIFIC COAST. 

(Contributed by Asiatic Exclusion League.) 

The first people to settle on the Pacific Coast 
were the Spaniards, who led a pastoral life. 
Then came the gold hunters, and the mountains 
and hills were combed for the precious metal. 
The production of gold has not yet ceased, and 
the miner’s cabin and the prospector on the 
tramp are still familiar sights. Little, however, 
did the argonauts realize that there was more 
gold to be obtained from the valleys than from 
the mountains. Agriculture today is the great- 
est industry, and its products are sent to all the 
eastern, and many foreign markets. A _ large 
number of permanent laborers is required, and 
during the harvesting season a still larger num- 
ber of temporary laborers is required. How to 
meet this temporary demand during the few 
months of each year that it exists is a most 
serious problem. This problem exists today in 
nearly all our agricultural districts, and is in 
the main unsolved, for while these temporary 
laborers are needed for three months in the year, 
we do not know what to do with them the other 
nine months. 

Due, however, to the eftorts of this league and 
the Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative So- 
ciety, white labor seems to be coming to its 
own and forcing Oriental labor to take a back 
seat in the fruit-growing districts of this State. 
In the town of Campbell, the center of the prune 
growing district, 1100 women and children re- 
ported to work this season to take the places 
recently filled by Orientals. Since the recent 
convention of the fruit growers in that section, 
Oriental labor has had no chance there. At that 
time it was decided to use white labor exclusively, 
and an appeal was made to have the children per- 
mitted to leave school for a few weeks during 
the picking season that they might have an out- 


ing, and that the State, as well as the growers, 
would benefit by their labor. 

Heretofore the records show that of the 16,000 
pickers employed for this work in various sec- 
tions of the State each fall, fully three-quarters 
have been Orientals. As $2,000,000 are expended 
annually in paying for fruit picking, the farmers 
and others interested in the question have real- 
ized the evil of sending that amount of money 
out of the country, as is always done in the case 
of Orientals. Through making use of the school 
children the problem was in a large measure 
solved. The children are accompanied by their 
mothers or some older persons, are not forced 
to work continuously, are provided with com- 
fortable quarters, and at the end of the picking 
season return to their homes stronger both as 
regards physical health and their pocket-books. 

In the orchards and vineyards, and on the 
farms, the Oriental took advantage of the in- 
creased demand for labor in the harvest season, 
and got a foothold. He fed himself and slept 
any place where he could roll up a blanket. The 
employer was gratified with the results of his 
work. As he became more strongly intrenched, 
he refused to work at all with white men, and 
thus all white laborers were displaced. Prior to 
the introduction of Asiatic labor in the orchards 
and vineyards, it had been the custom of many 
white men to take a vacation from their regular 
employment during the harvesting season, and 
with their families camp on the borders of our 
orchards and vineyards, and all earn money pick- 
ing fruit. The Japanese put a stop to that. 
Having driven out all white labor the Orientals 
fixed their own prices, and when these began to 
look too high to the owner they refused to work 
at all and demanded a lease of the orchard or 
vineyard. When denied they refused to furnish 
any laborers to pick the fruit, and as all other 
labor had been driven out, the fruit rotted on the 
ground. The next year the owner was com- 
pelled to accept their terms and lease. This is 
the Japanese method. The Chinese are not so 
well organized, and in most places they have 
been driven out by the Japanese. The renter 
does not keep up the property he leases. His 
object is to get all he can out of it, and when no 
longer profitable abandon it. 5 

The most noted fruit district in California a 
few years ago was the Vaca Valley. The or- 
chards in this valley cover about 15,000 acres, 
the greater proportion of which are now in the 
hands of Japanese. Ninety per cent of the peo- 
ple one will meet on the public roads are Japan- 
ese. In the village of Vacaville more than 50 per 
cent of the general merchandise business is now 
done by Japanese stores, of which there are six. 
Ninety per cent of the farm implement business 
is in their hands. This is no longer the lovely 
valley it once was. Real estate has already sunk 
one-third in value, although the general tendency 
in the State has been upward. 

Another noted fruit district is western Placer 
County. The same conditions prevail here. The 
white owners are leasing their ranches because 
forced to, and are moving away. 

The potato crop of the State is mostly raised 
in the deltas of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
rivers. Oriental labor has this industry and a 
Japanese boss has complete control. He owns 
practically the potato supply of the State, and 
we are paying 3 cents per pound for potatoes to 
supply our tables. The Japanese boss made 
money enough to buy a $20,000 home in Berkeley. 

These conditions, it is hoped, will be changed, 
if the efforts of the Farmers’ Union and this 
league prove successful. The boards of education 
throughout the State look favorably upon the 
movement, and have promised to arrange the 
vacation periods to suit the needs of the farmer 
during the harvesting season. 
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When you're hunting that “new flat,” 
our Rent Bureau will take you out in 
one of our automobiles. Service free. 


The October Day marriage bell’s peal 
is upon the ear. We'll find the apartment, 
flat or bungalow you have in mind. We'll 
furnish it up for you and arrange to keep 


it waiting until the gladsome day when 
you'll “bring her home”—surprise party, 
eh? 


The old-time Sterling “Credit Terms” 
will make easy the lining of the nest 
with the prettiest of “Sterling Quality” 
furnishings—anything and everything for 
the home. 


The $210 Sterling Four Household 
Rooms Outfit embraces real “Sterling 
Quality” grade of furnishings. Pay down 
$30 and $3 weekly. Everything for Par- 
lor, Dining Room, Bed Room and 
Kitchen. 


ling Furnitur, 
yet ung Saxe 2O. 


1049 MARKET ST. __ orr. M‘ALLISTER «JONES 


Phone Market 3285 Home Phone M 3285 


P. BENEDETTI, Mer. 
UNION FLORIST 
Formerly of 25 Fourth Street 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 


NEAR MISSION BT. 
Orders promptly attended to Funeral work a specialty at lowest prices 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARD 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING 


PINE anno SANSOME STS. 


PHONES; SUTTER 358, C 3589 


BROWN & POWER STATIONERY CO. 


327-335 California Street 


We are the only house in San Francisco which carries a full 
line of Ledgers, Journal, Cash Books, Stenographers’ Note 
Books, Receipt Books, etc., that are made strictly under 
Union Conditions and carry the Union Label. 

Complete line of Stationery and Janitors’ Supplies. 


THE HOME OF THE UNION STAMP 


FRANK BROS. 


THE BIG CLOTHIERS 
For MEN and BOYS 


1015 MARKET STREET near SIXTH 
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THE McNAMARA TRIAL. 

All eyes are now turned to Los Angeles where 
one of the greatest trials of the century is going 
on. The National Manufacturers’ Association 
and its auxiliaries are attempting to fasten a 
crime on organized labor and will spend millions 
of dollars to accomplish that end. Organized 
labor, strong in its sense of innocence, is giving 
battle to the organized employers and their 
attorneys say they will present a defense so 
strong that its enemies will be confounded. 

The following facts and figures give an ap- 
proximate idea of the magnitude of the Mc- 
Namara trial: 

Number of witnesses to be called by the 
prosecution, 425. 

Number of witnesses who will probably be 
called for by the defense, 135. 

Number of lawyers who will appear in the 
court room for the defense and prosecution, 10. 

Number of lawyers associated with the defense 
and the prosecution who will not appear in the 
court room, 40. 

Number of detectives employed, 600. 

Length of time estimated for the first trial, 
180 days. 

Estimated number of words which will be con- 
tained in official transcript of the case, 7,200,000. 

Approximate expense to the defense and the 
prosecution, $2,000,000. 

Number of States where witnesses will be se- 
cured, 15. 

Number of correspondents who will report the 
trial, 64. 

Number of spectators who may secure daily 
entrance to the court room, 74. 

Z. T. Nelson, a retired merchant living at Long 
Beach was evidently anxious to serve on the 
jury. The prosecution was equally anxious to 
have him. Burns men wanted him. Judge Bord- 
well made rulings that can best be interpreted by 
the reader. 

The first important question that was asked 
was put by Lecompte Davis of the defense: 

“Have you an opinion, Mr. Nelson,” asked Mr. 
Davis, “whether labor unions, as they exist to- 
day in this country, are proper, or are they inimi- 
cal to society and a menace to the welfare of 
the community?” 

Then arose a terrific objection on the part of 
the prosecution. Nelson said he was not pre- 
judiced against labor unions. His apparent men- 
tal reservation caused Attorney Davis to say: 
“This defendant is a member of organized labor, 
and I presume the motive they will claim—and 
I do not think your honor can have any doubt of 
that—that the motive which actuated the com- 
mission of the crime was to avenge what they 
will claim was the attitude and the conduct of 
the ‘Times’ toward organized labor. Now we 
have got to meet that. There is no question 
about it and that matter has been discussed since 
long before this crime was committed and the 
question now presents itself to your honor’s mind. 

“Should a man who is absolutely opposed to 
organized labor, who is biased and prejudiced 
against organized labor, sit on this jury?” 

Davis argued that bias and prejudice were elu- 
sive quantities and that he sought to develop the 
real state of Nelson’s mind. The prosecutors 
wildly objected and Nelson, the prospective juror, 
in his eagerness, volunteered. the information 
that he was a reader of the “Times.” 

Then Job Harriman quickly asked: 

“Does the use of the strike by the unions in 
conflict with the employers prejudice you against 
them?” 

“As far as the strike is concerned, no,” replied 
the talesman, “but in the way they are carried 


” 


on. 

“Never mind, that will do!” said Judge Bord- 
well with great haste. 

Clarence Darrow sprang to his feet and said 
in loud, clear tones: “I submit that the court 
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interrupted this talesman as he was about to ex- 


plain his state of mind. It is plain this man has a 


prejudice and was about to state it when the 
court stopped him.” 

The court ruled that the question had been 
properly answered, and Darrow made an excep- 
tion. Darrow’s quick action nonplussed the 
court and the defense quickly took up its ad- 
vantage. 

“But as strikes are carried on?” queried the 
defense. 

“I was about to say,” said the talesman, taking 
his cue from the judge, “that—that—I know noth- 
ing of how they are carried on.” 

Clarence Darrow challenged Nelson for actual 
bias, and to the surprise of all lawyers who were 
in the court room the prosecution overlooked the 
opportunity to appear fair and not resist the chal- 
lenge of a man so clearly prejudiced and in- 
competent to act. 

Judge Bordwell took a hand in the examination 
of the venireman, and by his words and actions 
convinced spectators that he too wanted to see 
Nelson on the jury. That would make it unani- 
mous save for the defense. It was evident from 
the whisperings of McLaren, the Burns’ opera- 
tive who is directing the prosecution, that he 
wanted the capitalist for a juror, so did the dis- 
trict attorney. i 

After the prospective jurors were all cleared 
from court room and jury box the argument on 
the Nelson case was begun. Fredericks made a 
few remarks in the course of which he said he 
did not believe it was going to be possible to get 
twelve jurors in Los Angeles County who had 
not expressed an opinion or taken sides in the 
matter. Darrow made a masterly speech but 
confined himself almost entirely to citing au- 
thorities on the matter. He declared that if the 
prosecution was able to get such jurors as Nel- 
son in the box it would be useless to go ahead 
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with the ceremony of selecting jurors but might 
call the first twelve men and let their client take 
his chances with the first men called to the box. 

Darrow’s argument made a profound impres- 
sion on his hearers and Judge Bordwell promised 


| to go carefully over the cases cited by the at- 
| torney. Darrow held that the problem of a man 


setting aside the preconceived prejudices and 
convictions at the mere instructions of a judge 
ordering him to do so, was a difficult one. 

In the course of his argument against the chal- 
lenge of Nelson, Assistant District Attorney Hor- 
ton said that while the talesman had said that 
he believed the “Times” had been destroyed by 
dynamite, he did not say whether he believed it 
was set off by the defendant or by Harrison Gray 
Otis. A grim smile went around the room indi- 
cating that some of the spectators had some 
ideas of their own on that particular point. 

District Attorney Fredericks took the position 
that a juror may qualify even if he believes firmly 
that dynamite caused the explosion. At the same 
time he refused to surrender the right to chal- 
lenge any juror who believes the explosion was 
caused by gas. An opinion for dynamite would 
not disqualify a juror. An opinion for gas would 
—this is Fredericks’ position. 

Fredericks said that the question of cause was 


|} a collateral issue as far as the prosecution was 


concerned. The court declared that it so under- 
stood the State’s position to have been. 

“As I understand it,” said Judge Bordwell, 
“the State declares the defense has no right to 
inquire into things which have yet to be proven 
by the State, and the question of qualification 1s 
to the State a collateral fact, the ultimate fact 
being the question of guilt or innocence of the 
defendant.” 


District Attorney Fredericks said he was satis- 
fied with the court’s interpretation. 
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A Mighty Demonstration. 

With a shout, the echo of which will ring over 
distant Los Angeles, the people of Philadelphia 
have voiced their protest against the un-Ameri- 
can act of kidnaping the McNamara brothers; 
ten thousand men and women, of that class that 
represents the bone and muscle and intellect of 
the republic paced with steady tread the streets 
of the “City of Brotherly Love” and 15,000 citi- 
zens acclaimed every utterance of the champions 
of organized labor who declaimed for liberty and 
the preservation of the traditions of our land. 
It happened on the evening of Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 10th, and the following excerpt from the 
“Public Ledger” of Philadelphia tells the story: 

“Fifteen thousand workers—members of all 
the various unions in the city—filled and sur- 
rounded the Labor Lyceum, in Sixth street, last 
night and gave to Samuel Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor; Frank Mor- 
rison, secretary of that organization, and Frank 
Ryan, president of the International Iron Work- 
ers’ Union, a wild ovation.” 


That “Philanthropic” Steel Trust. 

American traditions are being shattered and 
American customs obliterated by the trusts. In 
the State made famous by the Minute Men and 
glorified by the struggle on Bunker Hill women 
are being slaughtered to provide dividends for 
the corporations. Following the dreadful revela- 
tions in the works of the Blake-Knowles Pump 
Company at East Cambridge, Mass., comes an- 
other exposure in Worcester, Mass., revealing 
the horrible fact that frail women are employed 
in the wire mill of the Billion Dollar Steel Trust 
and are compelled to perform tasks that would 
shorten the lives of strong men. This is what 
the Boston “American” has to say about it: 

“Women lift as much as 5200 pounds of wire 
daily at the wire-making branch at the plant of 
the Billion Dollar Steel Trust at Worcester. 
The women work at this killing labor for ten 
hours a day. They have to stand all the time. 
The atmosphere in which they toil is heavy with 
dust. This dust is part dirt, part metal particles. 
It imperils the health of the women through 
contact with the delicate tissues of the body. 
Outside of this peril the work is dangerous in 
itself. The ‘snapping’ or ‘back-coiling’ of wire 
in the spooling and drawing rgoms causes loss 
of fingers, or even of an arm or leg at times. 
Clergymen, physicians and others condemn this 
terrible employment of women in the Worcester 
Wire Works. The women say: ‘It is fearful. 
But one must live.’ -Here is a brief quotation 
from one woman’s own description of her work: 
‘This is what I do. I work in the spool room 
where the wire is wound from a can to a spool. 
These spools weigh ten pounds each. I average 
260 spools a day. I have to lift these spools 
twice each and carry them from one end of the 
room to the other. You can figure out how 
much lifting I have to do.’ Worcester is the 
second city in Massachusetts. It boasts itself as 
the ‘Heart of the Commonwealth.’ Its manu- 
factured goods go to all parts of the world. The 
biggest manufacturing plant in Worcester is that 
of the American Steel and Wire Company. This 
is one of the subsidiary corporations of the 
United States Steel Corporation. In the North 
Works are women, widows and mothers, many 
of them, who spend ten hours a day in heart- 
breaking, soul-killing, ‘back-bending toil. They 
toil and toil without hope. They labor while they 
last. Then go to their miserable homes to rest. 
Sometimes they return to the wire works to take 
up the burden of life again. Sometimes they de 
not return. Others fill their places.” Worcester 
is one of the cities that the exponents of the 


“open shop” claim as their own, They have 
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boasted that they have killed off the forces of 
organized labor, and introduced a class of “free 
and independent workmen.” The Steel Trust is 
also an exponent of the “open shop” and em- 
ploys only free and independent workmen. The 
above terrible indictment, not from organized 
labor but from an independent source, shows 
conclusively the necessity for the organization 
of the workers if they would preserve American 
traditions and the spirit of American justice. 


A Complete Victory. 

When the bookbinders of New York City pre- 
sented demands to their employers, the latter re- 
fused to entertain them and made a declaration of 
their determination to “run their own business.” 
The bookbinders went on strike and in less than a 
week the employers came to the conclusion that 
they could not run their own business, and that 
no business could be done until the employed re- 
turned to work. As a result of this revelation 
the employers decided to do business with the 
union. They called for and held a conference 
with a committee from the labor organization 
and they are all doing business today. The union 
gained a complete victory, the employers con- 
ceded every demand that they had previously 
refused to entertain, and the strikers returned 
to work realizing more than ever the necessity 
for organization. As a result of the agreement 
the wages of the gilders will be increased $5 a 
week and the stampers and gold leaf layers will 
receive an increase of $2 a week. For the book- 
binders a flat minimum rate of $18 a week has 
been established, an increase in wages from $2 
to $3 a week. The settlement affects every book- 
binder in New York City. 


Society Scored 

In a speech bristling with satire and wit, Father 
Bernard Vaughan, London’s famous Jesuit orator, 
flayed grasping capitalists, and made a plea for a 
higher and broader Christianity. The famous 
“Mayfair Jesuit,’ whose sermons on the sins of 
society aroused all England last year, while 
speaking to a vast audience in the Twelfth Regi- 
ment Armory, New York City, held his listeners 
spellbound as he denounced dishonest and grasp- 
ing employers. Here are some of his aphorisms: 
“Some people work well at their meals, but not 
between them. It is bad economy to starve the 
poor that the rich may wallow in luxuries. Every 
human being has a right to live as a human 
being. Any employer who does not give a living 
wage or enforces excessive hours of work or 
does not provide sanitary surroundings for his 
employees is a sweater, and the sooner he is 
taken by the scruff of the neck and shown the 
Hudson River, the better. Our spiritual vitality 
is threatened by material luxuries. The Christian 
church today needs men to be lifted up to ideals.” 


The Root Evil. 

Commenting editorially on the recent conven- 
tion of the Trade Union Congress at New Castle, 
England, “Reynold’s Newspaper” has this to say: 
“The hopeful element in the present situation is 
the fact that the matters in dispute are being 
debated by two public bodies, the Trade Union 
Congress and the Royal Commission, and it will 
be strange, indeed, if out of the airing of griev- 
ances and clashing of opinions something like a 
permanent solution of the labor problem is not 
reached. For one thing, in future there will be 
attempts on the part of the masters to treat 
with the men in the spirit of-equality.. The root 
evil in the industrial world has been the attempt 
of the capitalists to import into the labor arena 
the old feudal spirit of the landed classes. In 
the early days of industry this spirit, no doubt, 
had its good side, but when huge factories began 
to rise, when men were congregated in masses, 
the old personal tie between masters and men 
was broken. Feudalism, as Arnold Toynbee has 
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well said, though it lingers in a few country 
places, has virtually died out of trade. The em- 
ployer cannot offer, and the workman cannot 
accept, the old relation of protection and de- 
pendence. Unfortunately, the desire to keep the 
worker in dependence still lingers in the indus- 
trial world, and to this must be attributed the 
friction which culminated in the recent strikes. 
In his work on labor, George Howell puts the 
situation in a nutshell, as follows: ‘The whole 
business of the world is carried on by a system 
of bargaining and competition. The trader seeks 
to protect himself by all the means in his power 
against competitor and consumer alike. He is 
the seller, and he fixes the price of his com- 
modity, subject to modification, at his own sweet 
will or preference, as the case may be. The 
workman is the seller of his labor; he seeks at 
least a voice in fixing its value or its price. The 
employer, who is the buyer, has always regarded 
this as monstrous; he, the buyer, must fix the 
price and its conditions.’ This attempt at des- 
potic dictation, this attempt to bring into the 
labor world the old aristocratic relations of lord 
and serf, has broken down, and the outcome is a 
Royal Commission to consider the best way of 
adjusting differences so that capital and labor 
may work in harmony.” 


A Land of Promise. 

The following from the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports will show how the government of 
New Zealand legislates for the toilers: “In ac- 
cordance with an act passed in December, 1910, 
the government of New Zealand is now putting 
into operation a plan for the sale to workmen, in 
cash installments, of dwellings especially suitable 
to their use. The act makes some important 
changes in a former workers’ dwelling act, passed 
in 1905, which it repeals, chiefly by doing away 
with the tenancy and lease methods of disposing 
of houses and substituting sales on very easy 
terms, including an initial deposit of $48.66, with 
subsequent installments of $17.03 every half year 
(payable weekly, fortnightly or monthly), for a 
period of 25% years, on every $486.65 owing at 
the commencement of the purchase. Of this 
amount, 5 per cent is charged for interest on the 
sum owing from time to time, computed half- 
yearly; the balance of the installment goes to 
pay the principal; so that the amount of interest 
payable diminishes from the first half year on- 
ward, while the amount paid upon the principle 
correspondingly increases. Thus in the event 
of a dwelling being erected the capital value of 
which, including land, etc., is, say, $2,725.24, the 
amount owing just after the payment of the 
original deposit of $48.66 would be $2,676.58. A 
special arrangement has been made with the gov- 
ernment life insurance department by which a 
purchaser of a worker’s dwelling may, on enter- 
ing into his agreement to purchase, effect with 
that department an insurance on his life through- 
out the period of his agreement for, as nearly as 
practicable, the amount owing on his dwelling 
from time to time, so that in the event of the 
death of the purchaser the balance owing on his 
dwelling would at once be payable by the life 
insurance department, and the dwelling would be- 
come part of his estate.” 


——_—__- &__—_ —— 
MAINTAIN WHITE MAN’S STANDARD. 
(By Anti-Jap Laundry League.) 
Representing a spirit unique in the labor move- 
ment and of importance because it exemplifies 
the growing tendency of employer and employee 
to meet on a footing of equality, is the Anti- 

Japanese Laundry League. 

In March, 1908, less than nine months after a 
bitter strike in which the workers, proprietors 
and drivers were arrayed against each other, the 
three factors in common council launched a 
crusade against their common enemy, the Japan- 
ese—the first instance in the history of organ- 
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ized labor that employer and employee have for- 
gotten their minor differences and struggled side 
by side for the retention of their means of sub- 
sistence. 

In the three and a half years of the league’s 
existence each factor has consistently maintained 
its original attitude, resulting in material benefit 
to all concerned in the perfection of an organiza- 
tion of permanency and prestige. 

Organizations of a character entirely foreign 
to the labor movement are, through moral sup- 
port and indorsement, assisting the league; 
among them four influential improvement clubs 
and three grand lodges of fraternal orders, each 
representing the entire State of California. These 
have been responsible for much of our success, 
as our crusade is an educational one and depend- 
ent upon the public’s co-operation—educational 
in that our principal work is directed toward the 
enlightenment of the Japanese laundry patrons 
on the dangers of Oriental competition. 

That the league has been a success is best ex- 
emplified by a comparison of conditions in San 


. . . ( 
Francisco with those in Alameda County where 


no continuous Anti-Japanese efforts have been 
made. In August, 1908, there were in San Fran- 
cisco 19 Japanese laundries running 24 wagons, 
and there are now 16, running 21 wagons. There 
were in Alameda County 12 Japanese laundries 
running 20 wagons, and there are now 24, running 
52 wagons. This regardless of the fact that there 
had been 26 applications by Japanese for permits 
to establish new laundries here. One San Fran- 
cisco steam laundry handles more work than all 
our Japanese laundries combined, while across 
the bay nearly half of the laundry work is done 
by Japanese. 

The value of the assistance of San Francisco's 
central labor bodies and of the California State 
Federation of Labor in this crusade cannot be 
overestimated, for without it such a degree of 
success would have been impossible. 

———— se 

“The highest political good, liberty, is nega- 
tive. It is the removal of obstructions. It is 
security from wrong.’’—Dr. William E. Channing. 
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TAIN of receiving perfect service and ex- 
cellent workmanship. 


Why not make it here—where only the 
most skilled Union mechanics are employed 
in our own sanitary workshop, and the 
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of each individual garment. You would be 
well pleased with your suit and at the same 
time help your cause, 
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Mrs. Murphy’s husband was extremely ill, and 
she consulted a doctor. “I’m sorry, madam,” he 
said gravely, “but your husband is dying by 
inches.” “Well,” she said, with an air of hopeful 
resignation, “wan good thing is me poor man is 
six-foot-t’ree in his stockings, so he’ll last some 
time yet!” 

———_@_____—_- 

“Blessed is he that has found his work—One 
monster there is in the world, the idle man.’”— 
Carlyle. 
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“A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowflakes fall upon the sod, 
But executes a freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God; 
And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you; ’tis the ballot box.” 
—Pierpont. 


The women of California have always been 
good housekeepers, and they demonstrated after 
the disaster of 1906 that they were also good 
campkeepers. Now that they are entitled to the 
ballot, they undoubtedly will prove that they are 
capable Statekeepers. 

SS 


_ He came, he saw, but did not conquer. Presi- 
dent Taft’s reception in this city was, perhaps, 
the coolest ever accorded a President of the 
United States by the people of San Francisco. 
Governor Johnson, and not President Taft, was 
the representative of the people whose presence 
created enthusiasm along the line of the parade. 
——___—_&______—_ 


At the meeting of the Labor Council last Fri- 
day night the representatives of the St. Louis 
Garment Workers announced that they had won 
their battle after a strike lasting twenty-six 
months. The firm of Marx & Haas, they stated, 
had signed a contract which provided for a strict- 
ly union shop and the taking back of all former 
employees. This victory is a notable one be- 
cause it was won by absolutely killing the sale 
of the firm’s goods, and this was brought about 
largely by the efficacy of the union label. 

ee 

The Button Makers of Muscatine, Iowa, who 
have been compelled to fight as unscrupulous a 
band of manufacturers as can be found in the 
United States, have sent Miss Pauline Lange to 
this city to solicit assistance in order that the 
strike now on-as a result of violation of agree- 
ment by the manufacturers may be successfully 
carried on. The Button Workers have put up 
a splendid fight and deserve success. Miss 
Lange is appearing before the local unions and 
explaining their case. 
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In the death of Justice Harlan the United 
States‘ Supreme Court loses its oldest member in 
point of service, and the people of the nation 
lose a man who during his entire career as a 
jurist was watchful and vigilant in guarding their 
interests. He never hesitated to criticise the 
judgments rendered by his colleagues when he 
believed them to be against the best interests of 
the general public and in conflict with the intent 
of the framers of our constitution. He vigorous- 
ly opposed every. proposition which tended to 
take power out of the hands of the people and 
place it elsewhere. He was a believer in the 
good judgment of the people. 
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FINANCIAL PRECAUTIONS. 

This article has to do with future interests, 
and has no bearing whatever upon present con- 
ditions, except to urge organizations to prepare 
now for the days that are to follow in order that 
our advance may be more rapid and our position 
in the industrial world may be made more secure 
and “be surrounded with less hazard. 

The problem of financing strikes is one to 
which the average trade unionist has given far 
too scant consideration, and it is a serious ques- 
tion, because it is a most important one. 

Organizations with large national or interna- 
tional affiliations should be in such a position 
financially that they should find it seldom neces- 
sary to call upon outside unions for aid. The 
finances of the parent body, and of the local, 


should be so arranged as to make it possible for © 


them to finance their own strikers. Of course 
occasions will arise when this will be found 
impossible, but this condition should be the ex- 
ception and not the rule. 

The policy of each organization supporting its 
own strikes would work to good advantage, be- 
cause it would tend to make them more cautious, 
and would cause the radical howler, 
usually the first to quit when the battle is raging, 
and who hates to pay assessments, do less 
thoughtless howling and more calm thinking. It 
would force the organization which is always 
ready to ask for financial aid, but which never 
renders any, to pay the fiddler for its own dances 
—and there are a number of such unions—we 
have one in particular in mind as we write. 

The policy of an organization planning a strike 
months, and sometimes a year ahead, and then 
being unable to finance it a single week borders 
very closely upon the ridiculous. 

This is written, not to interfere with liberal 
contributions to strike funds, but as a warning 
to some organizations to put their treasuries in 
shape to meet the demand that the opening of 
the Panama Canal will undoubtedly make upon 
them. There will be need of considerable organi- 
zation work to prepare for this event and the 
unions most likely to be interested should have 
a reserve fund on hand sufficient to carry them 
through a short fight if necessary. Such a fund 
should be on hand, and can be easily raised by 
a very small assessment if started early enough. 

We are always heartily in favor of all organi- 
zations in the labor movement coming to the 
assistance of a sister union in trouble and fur- 
nishing the sinews of war in order that the 
strike may be stubbornly contested to a success- 
ful conclusion, but we also believe that an or- 
ganization likely to become involved in a strike 
should put forth every possible effort to fortify 
itself in advance, and the very fact that a union 
is in a financial condition to prosecute a strike 
vigorously often has a salutary effect, because 
employers are not very anxious to lock horns 
with such a union. A good strong reserve fund 
is a powerful persuader, more powerful with the 
greedy employer than any other argument. 

The sooner some of the unions without such 
funds come to a realization that war is expen- 
sive and should not be entered into without 
preparation, except in unusual emergencies, the 
better it will be for them. It is so easy in time 
of peace to create a reserve fund by a small as- 
sessment that the organization without one is 
truly negligent, because the most frugal member 
ought to be willing to contribute a small sum in 
order that the union which protects him and 
enables him to get a reasonable wage may. be in 
a position to protect itself against a rainy day. 

At this time the advice given by the country 
editor to his readers may be followed with profit. 
He said: “If a bee settles on your neck or other 
portion of your anatomy in the fall don’t wait 
until spring to remove it. There is a good rea- 
son why you shouldn’t, and you will discover 
that reason soon after the bee lights.” 
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THE MOVEMENT AND ITS LEADERS. 

The ease with which some of the newspapers 
speak of “labor leaders” doing this thing and 
that with their organizations would cause the 
uninitiated to presume that the men thus spoken 
of have the labor movement in the palms of their 
hands, to be turned one way or the other at will. 

Those who know the movement as it really is, 
however, know that it is not dragged from one 
side of the road to the other by leaders. They 
know it is the most democratic institution in the 
world today, and that its power of action comes 
from within itself, from the individuals who com- 
prise its membership, and that when they will 
that a thing shall be thus or so, it makes precious 
little difference what the opinion of the leaders 
may be, the decision rendered by the majority 
of the membership is final, and woe be unto the 
“leader” who disobeys it. His pulling or push- 
ing in the opposite direction could have but one 
result—his relegation to a back seat. 

Let some of those writers who tell of labor 
leaders “ordering a strike” attend a few sessions 
of some of the great trade unions and learn some- 
thing about who is master, the leaders or the 
membership, and see who “orders a strike.” 

The relationship of leader and led in the labor 
movement is the exact opposite of that of a 
general and his army. In the labor movement 
the great mass of the membership issues orders 
and the “leader” must obey the command or 
step aside for a successor who will. The actions 
of the trade union are the result of a liberal ex- 
change of ideas by the membership and not the 
dictates of a leader or a master. No man or set 
of men can rule this great world-wide movement. 
It is in the truest sense of the term, self-govern- 
ing. It is at all times both generaled and judged 
by its membership. 

While it is possible that at times the move- 
ment might be diverted from its proper course 
by a too ardent regard for the judgment or in- 
tegrity of some person who had been elevated 
to a position of trust and responsibility by it, 
its mastery of the situation is never surrendered, 
and it can right about face in the twinkling of 
an eye, so that there is no danger of the move- 
ment being thrown very far out of its course. 

No labor organization in this country, so far 
as we know, permits an officer to call a strike, 
and most of them require a two-thirds vote of 
the membership to order one, so that all this 
talk about “leaders ordering strikes” is so much 
newspaper space wasted. 

There is not a collection of individuals in the 


world today who hold officers so strictly to 


account for their stewardship as do the modern 
trade unions. And in the face of this fact there 
is none so persistently the object of misrepre- 
sentation as the same trade union officials. They 
are constantly clothed with authority they do not 
possess, and are then criticised and condemned 
for leading a band of demented or incompetent 
union men into trouble which they desired to 
avoid. 

Many well-intentioned persons outside the 
trade-union movement, who have no opportunity 
of knowing the truth are led to believe these 
pieces of fiction,.and they are usually the only 
people who are led astray. 

The labor movement is a natural outgrowth 
of our industrial development, and is essentially 
a protest against the injustice suffered by the 
wage earner in his individual capacity, and it is 
the purpose of the unions to remedy these 
wrongs in their own way. The institutions are 
owned, operated and maintained by the persons 
who constitute the membership, and these per- 
sons are willing to bear all responsibility for 
their actions. : 

In‘short, the labor movement always has and 
ever will be master of its own affairs without 
regard for who happens to be its officers at any 
particular time. 
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Doctors prescribe as a cure for tuberculosis 
good food, proper clothing, sanitary homes, 
short hours of labor, high wages, rest and the 
substitution of the golden rule for the rule of 
gold. Trade unionism has been writing this pre- 
scription for three-quarters of a century. While 
statistics are not at hand to prove it, we venture 
the assertion that thousands upon thousands of 
lives have been saved by Dr. Unionism. 


The things directly at hand have more influence 
with most men than the things that are to come 
in the future. The old story of a “bird in the 
hand being worth two in the bush,” while it has 
done some good for the world, has done much 
harm. Columbus never would have discovered 
America by following such advice. Far better is the 
assurance of “nothing ventured, nothing gained.” 


Were the miseries of this world traced to their 
various sources by some very curious mortal, 
what, think you, must prove to be the one thing 
more than any other responsible for them. Is not 
selfishness the dominating sin of the human 
family? Should all follow more closely the 
golden rule and “Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you,” this must have been 
and would be in the future, a very different world. 
Take from each individual the desire for gain, 
glory and advantage, and you face a condition 
which must make this earthly domicile an in- 
finitely happy one. Destroy selfishness, and you 
create happiness. Deal to greed its death blow, 
and you animate self sacrifice. Deliver the world 
from these wrongs, then the ideal and longed-for 
goal, the brotherhood of man, will be with us. 
Selfishness and ambition should not be confused. 
They are in no sense synonymous, though the two 
are frequently linked together, and are often 
found in the same individual. To be selfishly am- 
bitious is to have in view betterment of self, for 
self. While a man who has legitimate ambition, 
also has a desire to render all mankind a service 
without thinking of himself at all; or, if per- 
chance, he also has in mind his own promotion, 
would not do another the slightest injustice in 
his efforts to achieve his purpose. 


Conjure up in your mind the spectacle of a 
hopeless man—a man who has no aim in life; no 
ambition to rise in the world; no hope of success 
in the accomplishment of the smallest undertaking 
—and you have a perfect picture of a tramp. By 
tramp is not meant the man who steals his way 
across the country on freight trains, for many of 
these are skilled mechanics—men of ability, who 
are but tempomarily in misfortune’s embrace. The 
hopeless man cares nothing for the world; has 
nothing, and believes an improvement in his con- 
dition impossible. He expects to remain a tramp 
begging from door to door to his dying day. 
Such a man believes all the world is against him 
and that to strive and struggle is useless, as all 
must, in accordance with the will of the Omni- 
potent, end in failure. He is a sorrowful, broken- 
hearted person, for he feels that he was born the 
child of fate, to be pushed aside by every element 
that came his way; to be trod under foot by the 
more fortunate members of society; that the 
Deity placed him upon earth to be a mere tool 
in the hands of others for the creation of wealth, 
and he has decided that he shall not be so used, 
and lies dormant, a burden to the more hopeful 
and ambitious. Encouragement—just a word, a 
helping hand in the beginning of this career of 
hopelessness—might have changed this situation 
mightily. It might have made of this now hope- 
less being a valuable, helpful instrument for good, 
and for the betterment and uplifting of humanity. 
But the opportunity has passed, and the world 
now has a hopeless man. 


WOMAN’S NEW RIGHTS. 

Since the men of California responded to the 
call made upon them and voted to enfranchise 
women, many tongues are asking the extent of 
the powers vested in the newly-created electors. 
Although women will be unable to cast a vote at 
the city elections in November, owing to the 
closing of the registration books October 7th, 
the fact that they may vote on future questions 
and hold office on equal terms with men has 
raised a number of important questions. 

Probably the most welcome item of news, now 
that the election is over, is that regarding “poll 
tax.” According to Section 12 of Article 13 of 
the State constitution, women are exempt from 
this payment of $2 annually into the State treas- 
ury. Future legislation may, however, change 
this law, as a precedent for it has been estab- 
lished. 

Whether or not women will be compelled to 
serve as jurors in civil or criminal cases because 
of the passage of the suffrage amendment is a 
question already taken care of by the political 
code. 

For many years the judges of the superior 
courts have had the power to include women in 
the venires drawn by them. Any woman on the 
property assessment list may be called for jury 
duty. Judges, however, are not compelled to 
include women in the grand or trial jury lists. 

Women, under the new law, are eligible to 
hold any elective office in the State now held by 
a man, except such as requires special qualifica- 
tions, such as the judiciary. But women who 
have been admitted to the practice of law and 
passed the required number of years in the legal 
profession may become candidates for the bench. 

Women will not be able to register until after 
the statutory evidence of the adoption of the 
suffrage amendment is filed with the Secretary 
of State. The statutes provide that this state- 
ment must be filed within forty days after elec- 
tion. 

If the complete returns are in and officially 
counted by the Board of Election Commissioners 
and the statements filed with the Secretary of 
State before the expiration of forty days, women 
will be eligible to register on the day it is official- 
ly announced that the amendment was carried. 

The naturalization of the husband makes the 
wife and children citizens, even though they were 
not in this country at the time the husband be- 
came a citizen and a voter. If the husband has 
been a voter ten years, the wife has been a natu- 
ralized citizen all that time, with or without 
knowledge of the law. No wife of a voter will 
have to ask for a separate naturalization. 

Foreign-born women who are not the daughters 
or wives of voters must be naturalized as men 
are, a process of years. The naturalization laws 
are national ones, and apply to all States -alike. 
A person must have lived two years in this coun- 
try when applying for “first papers,” and three 
more years when the record is complete. Note 
the difference between naturalization, which is 
a Federal right, and voting, which is a State right. 

Se 

At the last semi-annual meeting of the Ohio 
State Typographical Conference, held in Akron, 
a committee was appointed to establish a labor 
exchange, similar to that now in vogue in New 
England. Under this system every city in the 
State will keep in constant touch with a central 
head. Especial attention will be given the state 
of trade, including demands for men and also 
when the labor market is overstocked in any lo- 
cality. It is shown that there are unlimited 
possibilities in these bureaus and labor exchanges, 
as they will be run by the workers themselves. 
Only recently, this system was established by 
the New England Typographical Unions, and it 
is proving effective, for men secure correct in- 
formation first handed, with all objects to mis- 
represent conditions removed. 


A Masterpiece In English Prose 


OUR PLYMOUTH FOREFATHERS. 
By John Quincy Adams. 

In thus calling your attention to some of 
the peculiar features in the principles, the 
character, and history of our forefathers, it 
is as wide from my design, as I know it would 
be from your approbation, to adorn their mem- 
ory with a chaplet plucked from the domain of 
others. The occasion and the day are more 
peculiarly devoted to them, and let it never 
be dishonored with a contracted and exclusive 
spirit. Our affections as citizens embrace the 
whole extent of the Union, and the names of 
Raleigh, Smith, Winthrop, Calvert, Penn and 
Oglethorpe, excite in our minds recollections 
equally pleasing and gratitude equally fervent 
with those of Carver and Bradford. Two cen- 
turies have not yet elapsed since the first 
European foot touched the sail which now 
constitutes the American Union. Two cen- 
turies more and our numbers must exceed 
those of Europe itself. The destinies of this 
empire, as they appear in prospect before us, 
disdain the powers of human calculation. 

Yet, as the original founder of the Roman 
state is said once to have lifted upon his shoul- 
ders the fame and fortunes of all his posterity, 
so let us never forget that the glory and great- 
ness of all our descendants is in our hands. 
Preserve in all their purity, refine, if possible, 
from all their alloy, those virtues which we this 
day commemorate as the ornament of our 
forefathers. Adhere to them with inflexible 
resolution, as to the horns of the altar; instill 
them with unwearied perseverance into the 
minds of your children; bind your souls and 
theirs to the National Union as the chords of 
life are centered in the heart, and you shall 
soar with rapid and steady wing to the summit 
of human glory. Nearly a century ago, one 
of those rare minds to whom it is given to 
discern future greatness in its seminal prin- 
ciples, upon contemplating the situation of 
this continent, pronounced, in a vein of poetic 
inspiration, “Westward the star of empire takes 
its way.” 

Let us unite in ardent supplication to the 
Founder of nations, and the Builder of worlds, 
that what then was prophecy may continue 
unfolding into history—that the dearest hopes 
of the human race may not be extinguished in 
disappointment, and that the last may prove 
the noblest empire of time. 


LINCOLN AND LABOR. 

Abraham Lincoln was a real friend of the 
working people, and he believed in real union 
labor and the right to strike. Lincoln was wise 
in his day and time, and his sympathies were in 
the right direction, as witnesseth: 

“God never made a man good enough to own 
another man. 

“The workingmen are the basis for all govern- 
ments, for the plain reason that they are the more 
numerous. 

“It always seems strange that any man should 
ask a just God’s assistance in wringing bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces. 

“T hold that if there is any one thing that can 
be proved to be the will of heaven by external 
nature around us, without reference to revelation, 
it is the proposition that whatever any man earns 
with his hands and by the sweat of his brow, he 
shall_enjoy in peace. I say that, whereas God 
Almighty has given every man one mouth to be 
fed, and one pair of hands adapted to furnish 
food for that mouth, if anything can be proved to 
be the will of heaven, it is proved by the fact that 
that mouth is to be fed by those hands, without 
being interfered with by any other man, who has 
also his mouth to feed and his hands to labor with.” 


or 


San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
October 13, 1911. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m., President 
Kelly in the chair. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Rosenthal 
absent. Delegate Urmey appointed vice-presi- 
dent pro tem. 

Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Marble Workers No. 44—S. J. 
Harman, vice D. S. Looney. Elevator Construct- 
ors—A. G. Pedwell, vice F. B. Hanbridge. Black- 
smiths’ Helpers—L. O. Lepkey, vice Patrick Rod- 
gers. Glass Blowers No. 22—Chas. Hamill. 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers—J. J. McElhanon, 
vice Fred Ewald. 

Communications—Filed—From Asiatic Exclu- 
sion League, relative to Oriental and European 
immigration to be taken up at the next regular 
meeting. From International Union of Steam 
Engineers, notifying Council that A. L. Wilde has 
been appointed organizer for the State of Cali- 
fornia. ; 

From Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, 
inclosing ten tickets for the benefit of their con- 
vention fund. Moved that the tickets be pur- 
chased; motion carried. 

Communication from Brewery Workmen No. 
7, inclosing five complimentary tickets for their 
fourth annual ball to be held October 21st; same 
were accepted and secretary instructed to ac- 
knowledge. 

Communication from Garment Workers’ Dis- 
trict Council No. 4, St. Louis, was received, 
relative to Marx & Haas goods. At this time 
Sister Sellins of the Garment Workers of St. 
Louis was granted the privilege of the floor and 
stated that a settlement had been made with the 
above-mentioned firm, and expressed thanks to 
the Council for their efforts in behalf of the 
garment workers. Sister Hurley also spoke and 
thanked the Council, and urged that they con- 
tinue to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Communication from Newspaper Solicitors’ 
Union, requesting that the delegate to the A. F. 
of L. convention attempt to have the Federation 
place itself on record demanding recognition 
from local Publishers’ Association. Moved that 
the request be complied with; motion carried. 

Referred to “Labor Clarion’—From Socialist 
Party headquarters, notification of meeting on 
behalf of the shop system federation strikers. 
From Asiatic Exclusion League, weekly news- 
letter. 

Referred to Label Section—From Elevator 
Conductors, Soda Water Bottlers and Cigar 
Makers, notification of local label agitation com- 
mittee. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Re- 
tail Shoe Clerks’ Union, request for a boycott on 
the firm of C. H. Baker, 885 Market street, 110 
Grant avenue and 1243 Fillmore street. 

Report of Executive Committee—The commit- 
tee recommended that the Council donate the 
sum of $10 to the Free Home for Consumptives 
at Dorchester, Mass.; concurred in. Recom- 
mended that action on the request of Label Sec- 
tion for an appropriation of $150 be deferred 
until definite plans are submitted; concurred in. 
Reported that the dispute between Sheet Metal 
Workers and Machinists had been adjusted out 
of committee. Recommended the indorsement 
of the wage scale of the Freight Handlers’ Union; 
concurred in. Recommended that the unseating 
of Cooks’ Helpers No. 110 by the Local Joint 
Executive Board of Culinary Workers be laid 
over until International Union acts upon the 
subject matter; concurred in. 

The chair introduced Sister Lange, represent- 
ing button workers of Muscatine, Iowa. She ex- 
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plained the struggle the local union of button 
workers were making against the manufacturers, 
and requested the Council to throw its influence 
behind them for better conditions. The request 
was referred to the executive committee for ac- 
tion. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Report of Delegates—Bros. O’Connell and Gal- 
lagher, delegates to the State Federation of La- 
bor at Bakersfield, October 3d to 8th, reported on 
the proceedings of that convention. It was 
moved that the report be accepted and delegates 
tendered a vote of thanks; motion carried. 

New Business—Moved to declare a boycott on 
Kelly’s Garage, 1460 Market street; motion car- 
ried. 

Receipts—Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, 
$4; Milkers, $4; Carpenters No. 1082, $10; Drug 
Clerks, $4; Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, 
$10; Millmen No. 423, $12; Bill Posters, $2; Beer 
Bottlers, $6; Glass Workers, $6; Beer Drivers, 
$16; Molders, $10; Painters No. 19, $20; Varnish- 
ers and Polishers, $24; Milk Drivers, $10; Wait- 
ers, $20; Electrical Workers No. 6, $12; Printing 
Pressmen, $8; Press Feeders, $6; Bay and River 
Steamboatmen, $6; Bindery Women, $4; Boiler 
Makers No. 25, $6; Stable Employees, $10; 
Chauffeurs, $4; Brewery Workmen, $24; Mailers, 
$4; Moving Picture Operators, $4; Grocery 
Clerks, $8; Gas and Water Workers, $12; Ma- 
chine Hands, $2; Steam Shovelmen, $4; Wait- 
resses, $10; Retail Delivery Drivers, $4; Actors 
(White Rats), $2; Teamsters, $20; Blacksmiths’ 
Helpers, $4; Laundry Wagon Drivers, $6; Office 
Employees, $4; Cracker Bakers, $6. Total, $328. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; postage, $5; stenog- 
rapher, $25; stenographer, $18; A. F. of L., pre- 
mium on bonds, $9; distributing cards on amend- 
ments, $24; Jas. H. Barry, $76.50. Total, $197.50. 

Adjourned at 9:40 p. m. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

Fraternally yours, 
ANDREW J. GALLAGHER, Secretary. 
—~o@— 
GAS, ELECTRICITY AND HEAT. 

It may be of interest to householders to know 
that the Legislature at its session last winter so 
amended Section 629 of the Civil Code as to 
make it compulsory for public service corpora- 
tions to promptly supply gas, electricity and 
heat, or suffer a penalty for failure to do so. 
The law as amended reads as follows: 


“Upon the application in writing of the owner 
or occupant of any building or premises distant 
not more than 100 feet from any gas main or 
steam main, and payment by the applicant of all 
money due from him, the corporation must sup- 
ply gas, electricity, steam or heat as required for 
such building or premises, and cannot refuse on 
the ground of any indebtedness of any former 
owner or occupant thereof, unless the applicant 
has undertaken to pay the same. If, for the space 
of ten days after such application, the corpora- 
tion refuses or neglects to supply the gas, elec- 
tricity, steam or heat required, it must pay to 
the applicant the sum of $50 as liquidated dam- 
ages and $5 per day, as liquidated damages for 
every day such refusal or neglect continues there- 
after.” 

——_—_—_—_ @____-—-— 

“A rational, moral being cannot, without in- 
finite wrong, be converted into a mere instru- 
ment of others’ gratification.’"—Dr. William E. 
Channing. 


Friday, October 20, 1911. 


Demand the Union Label 


On Your Printing, Bookbinding 
and Photo Engravings 


If a .irm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
printiig it is not a Union Concern. 


Phone Mission 7840 Hours: 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
GAS GIVEN 7 to 8 p. m, 


DR. W. A. COLBURN 


Exempt Member S. F. Typographical Union No. 21 
DENTIST 
Lecturer of Operative Technique 


College of 29 CASTRO STREET 
Physicians and Surgeons Near 18th Street 


Eagleson Co. 


Pacific Shirt Co. 
and Wilson Co. 
Reliable Shirts and Men’s 
Furnishing Goods 


Large Stock. Popular Prices 


1158 Market Street, Near Jones 


Also Los Angeles and Sacramento 


The Best Way 


to help make San Francisco a million by 
1915 is to 


PATRONIZE HOME INDUSTRY 


“LUNDSTROM” 
HATS 


have been made here by the best Union 
workmen since 1884. 

Considering Quality and Style they are 
equal to the world’s best. 

To make shopping more convenient, we 
have stores in five different localities. 


Lundstrom’s Exclusive Hat Stores 


1178 Market Street 2640 Mission Street 
26 Third Street 
72 Market Street 605 Kearny Street 


UNION MADE 


HENRY B. LISTER 


LAWYER 


NOTARY PUBLIC 
Member of Local No. 59, I. U. S. E. 
805 Pacific Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Practicing in all Courts 
State and Federal 
PHONES 
Douglas 2623; Home J 1855 


WANTED—Broom and Brush Makers—Sober and steady men—Can 
use two apprentices. 


The Van Laak Manufacturing Co. 


Telephone Mission 683 


28th and Harrison Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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FROM THE SOUTH. 
(Contributed by Strike Committee.) 

Since our last letter on the Los Angeles situa- 
tion the industrial end of our fight has been 
progressing as successfully as could be expected 
under the conditions we have to fight, 
namely, the hostile administration, which uses 
the police department and the courts in hamper- 
ing us in trying to do business with the strike 
breakers. Even under those obstacles that are 
thrown in the way of our members they are 
doing very effective work and are keeping the 
shops fairly well cleaned out of good mechanics. 

The System Federation strike in this city is 
progressing satisfactorily to the labor movement 
in Los Angeles, and we feel that with the moral 
support of the other railroad crafts they will 
soon win a complete victory. 

Since our last letter there was inaugurated in 
Los Angeles a strike of the Tailors’ and Pressers’ 
Unions, between 350 and 400 men being involved. 
We are pleased to inform our friends that the 
tailors have won a complete victory, carrying 
with it the eight-hour day and better shop con- 
ditions, which we consider a great victory to 
the labor movement in Los Angeles. 

It is not necessary for me to dwell at length 
on the McNamara trial, owing to the fact that 
through the public press you are all kept posted 
as to the proceedings of the trial. Sufficient to 
say that the labor movement in Los Angeles will 
do all in its power to aid and assist the brothers 
in their fight for justice. The Metal Trades 
Council of Los Angeles at its meeting last night 
donated the last $100 it had to the McNamara 
fund, and will strive to gather more if necessary. 

As the 3lst of October draws near, which is 
primary election in Los Angeles for the municipal 
officers, our entire force in the labor movement 
has been shifted to work for that cause. All 
members on strike in the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment and all members on strike from the System 
Federation have been turned over to the Harri- 
man campaign committee to do precinct work, 
which means that we have about 1000 men work- 
ing in the precincts for our Union Labor-Social- 
ist ticket. We feel reasonably sure that we will 
win in the election at the primaries. Should we 
not win at the primaries we feel reasonably sure, 
owing to the fact that we have been pledged the 
support of other parties after the primaries, that 
we will win in the final election. 

In conclusion, I can only say that our main 
fight in Los Angeles is to win out politically, 
and we are centering our entire forces and using 
them along those lines. 


> 
BOOKS FOR THE BLIND. 

The State Library has recently had the privi- 
lege of checking the census list of the blind in 
California. It was found that, although over 
four hundred blind people were enrolled as bor- 
rowers from the State Library for the Blind— 
and this is the greatest number of borrowers in 
any State in the Union—there are still between 
eight and nine hundred blind not borrowing. It 
is the desire and aim of the State Library to 
reach these hundreds of people, and anyone who 
knows a blind person is asked to tell him or her 
that embossed books in five different types are 
loaned free of all cost to any blind in the State 
simply on application. It has been found that 
almost anyone who does not already know how 
to read raised types can learn with an alphabet 
and primer borrowed from the library. A letter 
of request for information or books will receive 
an immediate response. 

SS 

The New York commandery of the Loyal Le- 
gion has started a movement for the building of 
a $500,000 monument at Washington in honor of 
the women who nursed the sick and wounded in 
the Civil War. 
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Thrust and Parry 


“The Commonwealth Club did not add greatly 
to its reputation for sagacity or true public spirit 
when it invited Samuel Gompers to make it a 
speech. What could Mr. Gompers tell the Com- 
monwealth Club that it does not already know? 
The organization is supposed to be one of brains 
and replete with knowledge. As such, it should 
have been well aware that Mr. Gompers never 
talks in public on anything but the cruelty of 
employers to their suffering slaves in America. 
He is the chief apostle of the gospel of class 
hatred and the world will be a failure to him 
and his confreres until it has a large union-made 
fence around it, and everybody not enrolled in 
the American Federation of Labor is transported 
by union aviators to the moon or Mars and left 
there. The Commonwealth Club is supposed to 
be composed of prosperous citizens and to be 
representative of the class that is now engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle with the political 
bandits that are fastened upon organized labor 
in San Francisco and upon our municipal govern- 
ment as well.’”—The “Wasp.” 

This is truly waspish, peevish, cross, petulant, 
and it is a jewel of consistency. In one sentence 
the writer accuses Mr. Gompers of being the 
apostle of class hatred, and in the next sentence 
following he takes the Commonwealth Club to 
task for forgetting its class, for not doing the 
very thing that Mr. Gompers is condemned for 
doing. The writer of the above must be a man 
of very short memory, else he would not be 
guilty of such a glaring inconsistency. But his 
memory is long enough for the cause he repre- 
sents. 


“It is an ominous sign for the industrial peace 
of Hawaii that the American Federation of La- 
bor, inspired doubtless by Labor Commissioner 
Keefe, has turned its attention to this territory, 
and to this city. Word has come from Hilo, 
where unionism has a foothold, that the federa- 
tion has appointed one of its agents to see that 
Hawaiian labor is organized on a larger scale. 
The secretary of the Pacific District Longshore- 
men’s Association is coming here for six months 
and in that time he is expected to have the long- 
shoremen of every port of call rounded up into 
a union. This means that a special effort will 
be made for the labor.conquest of Honolulu. 
The ‘Star’ hopes that the big shipping firms will 
meet the situation stoutly and with an eye to the 
common good. If the labor camel gets his head 
into the Honolulu tent, he will soon follow with 
his whole body, and then we shall have labor in 
our politics, in our business, and in our commerce, 
just as San Francisco has, and we shall be fortun- 
ate if we do not have it expressed on occasion 
in the voice of dynamite. The shipping firms know 
their own business, but if they determine not to 
employ anyone who is known to belong to a 
labor union and employ Orientals instead, the 
discerning people of this community will hear 
of the decision with a sense of relief.”—Honolulu 
CoStar” 

This article is from the pen of a creature named 
Smith, and is perfectly natural for him, as he was 
trained to do that stunt on the “Chronicle” of 
this city. He sold his pen services to this sheet 
for so many years that it would be impossible 
for him to think along logical lines even if he 
were to be paid for it. This bungling booby 
knows that organized labor never allows dyna- 
miting, but to falsify has become a part of him. 
He is not responsible. 

SS a 

“What do those letters stand for?” asked a 
curious wife of her husband, as she looked at his 
Masonic seal. “Well, really, my love,” he re- 
plied, encouragingly, “I presume it is because they 
can’t sit down.” 
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ORPHEUM. 

Nat M. Wills, “The Happy Tramp,” and one 
of the most famous of vaudeville artists, will 
make his reappearance in this city at the Or- 
pheum next week. La Titcomb, who last. ap- 
peared here as headliner of the 1909 Road Show, 
comes for next week only. She is a remarkably 
handsome woman and presents a most attractive 
appearance. Her act consists of five sections 
and introduces songs, serpentine dancing and 
high school riding. The Saxaphone has prob- 
ably never been made so effective and pleasing 
as it is by the Six Brown Brothers, who will 
play a number of selections on it in the coming 
bill. If for no other reason than they introduce 
new tricks of their own invention the Pedersen 
Brothers are sure to attract much attention. 
Next week will be the last of Agnes Scott and 
Henry Keane; Sammy Burns and Alice Fulton; 
Madame Panita, and also the greatest sensation 
in her line that has ever appeared in this city, 
Odiva “The Water Queen.” 


Patronize the “Labor Clarion’s” advertisers. 


HAVE 


You a Union Label in your Coat? Look 
and see. If not you should have it. 
Not only Union Label, but Classy Up- 
To-Date Tailoring goes in every suit 
made by Clancy. He employs none 
but high-class Union Men. As _ for 


goods, he has a large stock in all 
shades and colors. Try one of my 
suits and you will never change your 
tailor. 


Suits $25 to $50 


WE ALL KNOW 


CLANCY. 


Classy Tailor 


992 Market Street 


Most Business Men 
LIKE GOOD 
OFFICE STATIONBRY 


Regal Typewriter Paper 


ena THE MAXIMUM OF Se MITT 
WITH THE MINIMUM OF COST 


All Office Supply People 


OV ERA ‘LLS 


DEMAND THE BRAND 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 


PORT LAND 
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Notes in Union Life 


Mrs. L. C. Walden, who has been doing organ- 
izing work in Oakland for the Garment Workers’ 
Union, has been sent to Los Angeles to act in the 
same capacity in that city. The length of her 
stay in the south is to be indefinite, dependent 
entirely upon conditions there. 

A Fort Barry soldier named Bahl has written a 
letter to Miss Pauline Lange of the Muscatine 
button workers in which he says that he will be 
pleased to contribute $5 a month to the strikers. 
He says: “Having seen an account of your work 
has prompted this letter. I am but a soldier, but 
can afford to assist in your good work by giving 
$5 per month for the strikers, if you will give 
me your permission and address, so that I can 
make: an allotment to you or any responsible 
person. It is terrible to think of so. many 
children going hungry.” 

Following is the death list in the ranks of 
labor during the past week: Peter N. Anderson 
of the Beer Drivers’ Union, F. Tenneson of the 
Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Union, George Braun of 
Carpenters’ Union: No. 422, John P. Leonard of 
the Butchers’ Union, Herbert Ricketson of Elec- 
trical Workers’ Union No. 633, Peter J. Hannan 
of the Horseshoers’ Union, Charles Von Borstel 
of the Machinists’ Union, Charles F. Galliher of 
the Bricklayers’ Union, Albert Rickards of the 
Marine Engineers’ Union, and Frederick C. 
Woeger of the Bakers’ Union. 

Daly City, out of a registration of 320 voters, 
gave 202 votes for the woman suffrage amend- 
ment. There is a movement on in this suburb 
for annexation to San Francisco. 

Gardeners’ Protective Union No. 13,020, has 

elected and installed the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. R. Atkinson; vice-president, W. F. Lee; 
recording secretary, J. Girod; financial secretary, 
A. Holm; treasurer, R. E. Schultz; guide, C. 
Pock; sergeant-at-arms, George Bailey; delegate 
to Labor Council, Fred Weissenberger; trustee, 
E. Breitstein; executive committee, P. L. Mont- 
gomery, F. Beitler and T. F. Taylor; examining 
committee, J. R. Atkinson, C. Mitchell and J. 
Ramsden. 
' The Molders’ Union is making arrangements 
for its thirty-ninth annual ball to be held at 
Cotillion Hall, Church and Market streets, Satur- 
day evening, November 11th. The union today 
forwarded its usual weekly donation of $175 to 
the Los Angeles strike fund., 

William F. Dwyer has been elected by the 
United Laborers’ Union to represent the organ- 
ization at the convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, where an effort will be made to 
establish an International Laborers’ Union. At 
the meeting of the union last night twenty-seven 
candidates were initiated. 

Miss Katherine Hurley, representing the Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union of St. Louis, is ill at her 
home in this city. Miss Hurley, with her col- 
league, Miss Fannie Sellins, had planned to leave 
for St. Louis tonight, but owing to the illness of 
Miss Hurley, their departure has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

The Pacific Coast Waiters’ Association has 
issued invitations for its fifteenth annual ball to 
be given at Eagles’ Hall, 245 Golden Gate avenue, 
Thursday evening, October 26th. 

Bindery Women’s Union No. 125 has completed 
arrangements for a grand ball to be held in 
Golden Gate Commandery Hall on Sutter street 
on Saturday evening, November 11th. Pinto’s 
orchestra will furnish the music. 

The following have recently been elected dele- 
gates to the San Francisco Labor Council: J. C. 
Bardwell of the Elevator Constructors’ Union, 
S. J. Herman of the Marble Cutters’ Union, L. 
Edson of the Blacksmiths’ Union, Charles Hamill 
of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union, and J. D. 
McEllickson of the Stereotypers’ Union. 
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CHURCHES ADVOCATE REFORM. 
By Rev. Charles Stelzle. 

The Men and Religion Forward Movement 
which was launched in Minneapolis early in Octo- 
ber promises to be the greatest movement 
of its kind in the history of the American church. 
Thirty experts dealing with various phases of 
the social and religious problems are to be at 
work in the city for a week conducting mass 
meetings and conferences. Social Service is to 
be given a prominent place in the program. The 
meetings will be held in nearly 100 of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, but in addition 
practically the same program will be carried out 
in. fully a thousand smaller cities and towns. 
Each of the cities is making a very thorough 
study of the social conditions of the people. 
The educational advantages, especially for the 
sons.of workingmen, will be studied by experts, 
the question being raised as to whether the 
caurses of study in the public schools have in 
mind the 95 per cent of the workingmen’s chil- 
dren who do not go to college, but who are 
compelled to enter the workshop and factory at 
an early age. 

A study will be made of the public libraries, of 
the amusements and recreational life of the peo- 
ple, as well as the number of boys arrested and 
the causes of their arrests. The immigration 
problem will be sympathetically studied, and the 
question of municipal administration will be 
handled in a scientific manner. A survey of the 
industrial life of the community showing the 
working conditions as to hours, wages, and the 
sanitary state of shops and factories will be made. 

The causes of crimes and arrests will be dis- 
covered. The question of the disposition of those 
who are arrested and the qualifications of the 
judges and superintendents of our various philan- 
thropic organizations and public institutions will 
be investigated. The housing problem is an 
important part of this study. The movement will 
try to discover whether there is over-crowding 
and whether the law is being observed with re- 
gard to light and ventilation, and whether there 
is sufficient space for yards and courts. 

The matter of the city’s health will be sur- 
veyed. The number of deaths per one thousand 
population during the past ten years, showing 
the record for each year and indicating causes 
of death for each year, will be asked; also the 
percentages of deaths of children under one year 
of age, as well as of older children. Investiga- 
tion will be made of the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis, but principally an attempt will be 
made to arrive at the causes of the diseases from 
which most of the people in the city have died, 
and a very definite attempt will be made to get 
at those who are responsible for the sufferings 
of the people in this connection. 

The political life of the community will be 
studied, and it is hoped that, as a result of this 
study, the men in the town will line up definitely 
with the parties or leaders who stand for the 
best interests of the people, regardless of their 
political affiliations. Whether or not the hospi- 
tals are efficiently conducted, and if adequate pro- 
vision is being made for the poor of the city will 
be a large part of this inquiry. The care of the 
aged and little children will be gone into pretty 
thoroughly. 

This entire study will be conducted upon the 
most approved scientific principles, and undoubt- 
edly, as a result of this survey, there will emerge 
a definite policy concerning the treatment of the 
unfortunate and the handicapped who are going 
through life often suffering on account of the 
misdoings of others. Such a movement should 
appeal to every workingman, and it is hoped that 
if the Men and Religion Forward Movement 
comes to the cities in which there are central 
labor unions, or even if there are only detached 
groups of organized workingmen, that organized 
labor will respond to it. 


MATTIE M. BARKLEY 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Typewriting., Multigraphing 


Only Union Public Stenographer in the State 
Phones: Kearny 3047; J 1660 565 Pacific Building 


Gaining in popularity every day 
because it deserves it 


Old Gilt Edge 
Whiskey 


Rye or Bourbon 
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COPYRIGHT & TRADE MARK REGISTERED 1903 


O’Farrell Street bet. 


® r ji hr r i m1 Powell and Stockton 


Safest and Most Magnificent Theatre in America, 


Week Beginning this Sunday Afternoon. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY. 
THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE. 
NAT M. WILLS, “The Happy Tramp”; LA TIT- 
COMB, “The Singer on Horseback” (Next Week 
Only); SIX BROWN BROTHERS, Comedy Saxa- 
phone Sextette; PEDERSEN BROTHERS, Aerial 
Comedians; AGNES SCOTT and HENRY KEANE 
in “Drifting”; BURNS and FULTON; MADAME 
PANITA; NEW DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURES. 
Last Week—ODIVA “The Water Queen.” 
Evening Prices, 10, 25, 50, 75c. Box Seats, $1.00. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holidays), 
10, 25, 50c. 
PHONES DOUGLAS 70, HOME C-1570. 


WHEN ORDERING 
CUSTOM-MADE TAILORING 


Demand of your Merchant Tailor That this 
Label be Sewed In. It is a Guarantee That They 
are Strictly Custom Made. 


The San Francisco Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis holds a clinic 
for worthy patients each Monday evening at 
7 o’clock in the rooms at 1547 Jackson street, 
between Polk and Larkin. Any man or woman 
unable by reason of employment to attend the 
morning clinics, and desirous of securing ex- 
pert medical attention, is invited to be present. 


CANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARGonaut SHIRTS 
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FEDERATION RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It is recommended by the State Federation that 
central bodies and international unions appoint 
competent committees to visit local unions and 
friends of organized labor to solicit funds for 
the defense of the McNamaras. The contribu- 
tion of at least one day’s pay by California 
unionists is urged. 

The organized workers are urged to continue 
to support the Los Angeles strike until the first 
of January, when it is confidently predicted that 
Los Angeles will be thoroughly unionized. 

The necessity. and urgency of organizing the 
migratory or wandering laborers of the State and 
country, it was recommended should be brought 
before the Atlanta convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

A protest against the policy of bondsmen forc- 
ing paroled prisoners to take the place of strikers 
was registered, and efforts are to be made to 
entirely stop it. 

The Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Union 
is urged to place an organizer in the San Fran- 
cisco field to prepare for the influx of the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition. 

The acceptance of transfer cards by all unions 
and low initiation fees met with the approval of 
the convention. 

A resolution was adopted providing for the 
organizmg and furtherance of the work of the 
Women’s Union Label League. 

The strike of the Federation of Shop Em- 
ployees was unanimously indorsed. 

The work being done by the Anti-Japanese 
Laundry League was commended, and the ex- 
ecutive council urged to assist them in organiza- 
tion work. 

The plan of labor bodies maintaining joint 
legislative headquarters at Sacramento during 


sessions of the Legislature was approved and the. 


policy ordered continued. 

Legislative representatives Nolan, Johnson, 
Clancy, Leavitt and the women who assisted at 
the last session in Sacramento were heartily 
commended. 

Appreciation of the friendship of Governor 
Johnson and the action of a majority of the 
members of the Legislature was expressed, and 
the organized workers were urged to pay heed 
to the events transpiring in this State and to 
support the authorities in their efforts to serve 
the ideals of popular government. 

The executive council was directed to do all 
within its power to enforce the provisions of the 
women’s eight-hour law and to maintain its con- 
stitutionality. 

A resolution was adopted providing for a more 
vigorous prosecution of the boycott on the Santa 
Cruz Beach Company. 

The convention refused to indorse a proposi- 
tion providing for the licensing of engineers. 

The convention took a strong stand in favor 
of regulations regarding the protection of life 
and limb. 

——@oe—_—— 
STREET CARMEN MEET. 

The regular meeting of the Street Railway Em- 
ployees’ Union was held last Sunday and a large 
amount of business transacted. 

Resolutions adopted by the local division of 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America urging that 
the platform men be permitted to sit down were 
filed with the Board of Supervisors on Monday. 
It was stated in the resolutions that as the plat- 
form men in the employ of the United Railroads 
were only partially organized they were not in 
a position to voice their desires in this regard, 
this being by way of response to General Man- 
ager Black’s statement that he would take the 
matter up with the company’s motormen and 
find out how many of them wanted seats. With 
the introduction of the air brake the necessity for 
gripmen standing has been removed. 


REPLY TO CARDINAL GIBBONS. 

By G. H. Ritterskamp. 
_In the course of his jubilee sermon delivered 
at the cathedral in Baltimore, Cardinal Gibbons 
is quoted as expressing unqualified disapproval 
of three important political propositions which 
have commanded a large share of public atten- 
tion, namely, the election of United States Sen- 
ators by the direct vote of the people, the in- 
itiative and referendum proposal and the recall 
of the judiciary. 

The Cardinal is quoted as saying, “The election 
of Senators by the votes of the people involves 
the destruction of a strong bulwark against dan- 
gerous popular encroachments. * * * To give 
to the masses the right of annulling the acts ot 
the legislatures is to substitute mob law for es- 
tablished law. * * * To recall a judge because 
his decisions do not meet with popular approval 
is an insult to the dignity, the independence and 
self-respect of our judiciary. * * * The con- 
stitution of the United States is the palladium of 
our liberties and our landmark in our march of 
progress. Its wisdom has been tested and suc- 
cessfully proved after a trial of a century and a 
quarter. It has weathered the storms of the cen- 
tury which is passed, and it should be trusted for 
the centuries yet to come. What has been good 
enough for our fathers ought to be good enough 
for us. Every change, either in the political or 
religious world, is not a reformation. ‘Better to 
bear the ills we know than fly to those we know 
not of. Do not disturb the political landmarks 
of the republic.” 

Our answer to Cardinal Gibbons is brief. We 
will merely state the facts in the case and leave 
it to the intelligence of the American people to 
decide for themselves. 

The election of Senators by the votes of the 
people does involve the destruction of a strong 
bulwark against popular encroachments. As to 
whether these popular encroachments are dan- 
gerous, suffice it to say that popular encroach- 
ments have always been considered dangerous hy 
those whose interests were endangered by popu- 
lar education and self-government. 

The Cardinal is afraid to trust the masses. He 
insinuates that law by the masses is mob law. 
Now, the word “masses” in America is a synonym 
for “the people,” “the public,” “the sovereign 
people.” The masses are the creators of our 
legislatures and yet the Cardinal would deny the 
public the right to annul the acts of its legis- 
latures. Let the Cardinal remember that “Gov- 
ernments are constituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” 

On the recall of the judiciary Cardinal Gib- 
bons agrees with President Taft. To recall a 
judge, the Cardinal thinks, would be an insult 
to the dignity, the independence and self-respect 
of our judiciary. President Taft thinks so, too. 
No doubt Judge Grosscup would have thought 
so had this principle of popular government been 
instituted against him. 

It does seem strange how fearful men high up 
in church and state are of popular encroachments 
upon the established order of things. How 
solicitous they are about the dear old constitu- 
tion! 

Why if any ordinary man on the street were 
to say to his neighbor, “What has been good 
enough for our fathers ought to be good enough 
for us,” words attributed to Cardinal Gibbons, 
he would be “dubbed” a mossback, old fogy, ig- 
norant, unprogressive, and undesirable neighbor 
and a poor citizen. He would in truth be the Rip 
Van Winkle of his community, the laughing stock 
of the town. 

————————&___ — 

“There is one way of attaining what we may 
term, if not utter, at least mortal happiness; it 
is by sincere and unrelieving activity. for the 
happiness of others.”—Bulwer. 


THE GERMAN SAVINGS and LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. 

526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital .................4. $1,200,000 00 
Capital actually paid up in cash....... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds........ $1,605,792 68 
Employees’ Pension Fund .............. $113,473 47 
Deposits, June 30th, 1911. . + -844,567,705 83 
Total Assets ..........0005- wiwieieie'd levers $47,173,498 51 


Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office 
or Express Co’s. Money Orders, or coin by Express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m., 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock noon, and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m., 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First Vice- 
President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice-President and 
Manager, George Tourny; Third Vice-President, J. 
W. Van Bergen; Cashier, A. H. R. Schmidt; Assist- 
ant Cashier, William Herrmann; Secretary, A. H. 
Muller; Assistant Secretaries, G. J. O. Folte and 
Wm. D. Newhouse; Goodfellow, Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, Daniel 
Meyer, George Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen, Ign. 
Steinhart, I. N. Walter, F. Tillmann, Jr., E. T. Kruse 
and W. S. Goodfellow. 

MISSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission Street, between 
21st and 22nd Streets, for receipt and payment of 
Deposits only. C. W. Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH, 432 Clement 
Street, between 5th and 6th Avenues; for receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. W. C. Heyer, Man- 
ager. 


Child ren’s Account 


Your children should be taught to save. 
Open an account for each of them today. 
Show them by example that you believe ina 
savings account. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT 
SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market Street, near Fourth, San Francisco 


COHL BROS. 


UNION 
MADE 
HATS 


NEXT TO CHRONICLE BLDG. 


30 
KEARNY 
STREET 


EE that the Barten- 

der who waits on 
you wears one of these 
Buttons. Color: Oct. 
White on Orange. 


Summerfield & Haines 


UNION -MADE 
CLOTHING 


COR. SIXTH AND MARKET 


Agents Carhartt Overalls 


Golden Gate 


Compressed Yeast 


Save tin foil wrappers with labels at- 
tached for silverware and picture premi- 
ums. Office, 26 Mint Ave., San Francisco. 


ce 
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MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL PROTECTIVE 
UNION. 

Headquarters and secretaries’ offices, 68 Haight. 

The regular weekly session of the board of 
directors was held Tuesday, October 17th, Presi- 
dent Albert A. Greenbaum presiding. 

Transfer of R. H. Zinke annulled. 

Admitted to membership upon examination: 
W. E. Mires. 

Application of Leo Suennen laid over one week. 

Transfers deposited: O. H. Reeder, pianist, 
Local No. 236; Henry Hessberg, drums, Local 
No. 47. 

Through error in the printing of the union 
date book Thanksgiving day appears on Thurs- 
day, November 23d, instead of Thursday, Nov- 
ember 30th, the last day of the month. 

Permission has been granted members to play 
with the Stanford University orchestra on Friday, 
the 20th inst, at regular union rates. 

J. P. Tibbitts is back at work again with the 
Fairmont orchestra, after a month’s vacation 
through northern California. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Lamp on last Saturday, 
October 14th, the thirtieth anniversary of their 
marriage, were surprised by a number of their 
friends, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lamp were the recipients of many 
valuable presents, among which was a very beau- 
tiful loving cup, presented by brother members of 
Local No. 6. 

The price list committee will meet in the secre- 
tary’s office on Monday, October 23d, at 12 
o'clock. Members having anything to submit to 
the committee will please take notice. 

T. B. Jones and Joe Jeffries Sinai, better known 
as the Katzenjammer Kids, are shooting rabbits 
at Modesto this week. 

ee 
RECIPROCITY. 
(By American Economic League.) 

Reciprocity in tariff matters is an agreement 
whereby one nation agrees to cease to some ex- 
tent in permitting itself to be robbed provided 
the other nation does likewise. But the further 
provision is made that if either side allows itself 
to be plundered the other may “retaliate” by in- 
viting the robbers to treat it the same way. 
Could anything be more foolish? Why should 
one nation need the consent of another to put 
an end to robbery that it is perfectly able to 
stop without help? The only reason is because 
there are so many people who are such firm be- 
lievers in the protection superstition that they 
are afraid te consent to any: interference with 
tariff robbery unless it be done in this clumsy 
and child-like way. One of the believers, or 
perhaps a pretended believer, in this superstition 
is President Taft. So he entered into a recip- 
rocity agreement with Premier Laurier of Can- 
ada. The agreement was certainly a marvel. It 
provided that if the Canadian Government would 
no longer let Canadians be robbed in certain 
ways the United States would stop the robbery 
of American publishers by the Paper Trust and 
would allow just enough free trade in other 
things than paper to help certain manufacturers 
and the Beef Trust, but not enough to benefit 
the consumers. 

Even this treaty was too much for the Canadian 
protectionists and they have succeeded in defeat- 
ing it. Their reasoning was like that of a man 
who needed some things that a certain foreigner, 
who kept a store, had to sell. But before enter- 
ing the store to buy, the prospective purchaser 
insisted on a highwayman, a fellow countryman, 
going through his pockets and taking all but a 
small part of his money. This, he reasoned, kept 
him from spending the money in the foreigner’s 
store and made his countryman prosperous. He 
furthermore argued that the storekeeper was just 
as patriotic and let himself be treated the same 
way by his countryman (which was a fact), and 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


Annual Sale of $10 Suits 
and Overcoats 


FRIDAY BEGINS 
A Sale of Men’s Suits and Overcoats at 


$10.00 


whch is without precedent from the stand- 
point of VALUES GIVEN and of STYLES 
AND QUANTITIES OF MERCHAN- 
DISE SHOWN. 


It’s a sale that is going to be an annual 
event, and which will be eagerly antici- 
pated. 


OVER 1000 SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
ARE INVOLVED, ALL AT PRICES 
WHICH AFFORD A SAVING OF $5 OR 
MORE ON EVERY SUIT OR OVER- 


COAT. 
The Styles 


“PREMYEH” MODELS — Conservative 
cut; 3l-inch coat; wide lapels. 


“CHESTER” MODELS—32-inch cut; peg 
trousers; with and without cuffs. 


“OXFORD” MODELS—Full back, free 
hanging coat; 5-button vest. 


COLLEGE CUT MODELS—With ex- 
treme shoulders; medium peg trousers. 


“LONDON” CUT—With narrow English 
shoulder and narrower trousers. 


The Price 
THE | THE 
SUIT OVERCOAT 


A PRICE NEVER QUOTED BEFORE 
ON SUITS OR OVERCOATS 
OF EQUAL MERIT. 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST. 

The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of labor unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it: 

American Bakery, 671 Broadway. 

American Tobacco Company. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company. 

Butterick patterns and publications. 

Cahn, Nickelsburg & Co., boot and shoe mfrs. 

California Saw Works, 715 Brannan. 

Carson Glove Company, San Rafael, Cal. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Kelly’s Garage, 146 Market. 

McKenzie Broom Co., 315 Bryant. 

National Biscuit Company of Chicago products. 

Pacific Box Factory. 

Pacific Oil and Lead Works, 155 Townsend. 

Schmidt Lithograph Company. 

Sorensen Company. 

Standard Box Factory. 

United Cigar Stores. 

Victoria Cafeterias, 133 Powell and 76 Geary. 

Washington Square Theatre, Powell-Montgom’y 

Wreden & Co., 2294 Fillmore. 


so long as one adhered to that policy the other 
had to. 

If the Canadians want to be so foolish that is 
their own business, of course. But there is no 
Teason why we should imitate their folly. We 
do not need the consent of Canada or of any 
other nation to admit any article free of duty. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

All of the amendments voted upon Wednesday 
received majorities excepting Proposition No. 4. 

It is reported in this city that the New York 
newspapers have withdrawn from the National 
Publishers’ Association. The cause has not been 
ascertained here. 

Word was sent from Oakland Typographical 
Union that Wm. J. Hull, a former member of 
No. 21, had died in that city on Tuesday morn- 
ing, October 17th. Up to the present time we 
have been unable to learn any particulars as to 
arrangements for burial. ‘ 

Wm. M. Keirns, of the Examiner chapel, met 
with a serious accident a few days ago. In leay- 
ing the office and endeavoring to get a car he 
slipped and fell, and in falling broke his shoulder. 

Pension vouchers will be sent to Indianapolis 
on Saturday, October 21st; checks for payment 
will be due October 31st. 

Members desiring a picture of the Home, or 
who desire to mail same to their friends, can 
secure a copy by calling at headquarters, where 
they have been prepared all ready for mailing. 

Members desiring to secure an additional sou- 
venir and badge should take advantage of the 
opportunity offered them by the convention com- 
mittee, in placing them on sale at the price of 
$1.00 for both book and badge. The same can be 
secured from the secretary. ; 


Mrs. Elizabeth V. Foran, an old member of 
No. 21, is in St. Mary’s Hospital convalescing 
from a severe attack of the grip. She would be 
pleased to receive any of her old-time friends. 

Edward R. Ormsby, with the Shannon-Conmy 
Company, met with a serious accident on Sunday, 
October 15th. 

Edgar Holzer, a visitor to the recent conven- 
tion, writes from Syracuse, N. Y., that he has 
just reached home, and at the present time does 
not believe he will take another vacation in 21 
years. 


Charles D. Monaghan, a veteran printer well 
known and highly respected in this city, died in 
Sacramento after a short illness. He was 67 
years of age and a native of Pennsylvania. He 
is survived by his wife and four grown children, 
James and Frank Monaghan and Mrs. E. Levine 
of this city, and Mrs. Kate Norris of Fruitvale, 
Alameda County. His step-daughter, Mrs. Ever- 
ett I. Woodman, is the wife of a prominent 
printer of this city, who is now publisher of the 
South San Francisco “Enterprise.” 

J. Foster Denham has been called to Sacra- 
mento to install the “Denhamethods” in the State 
Printing Office. This move will show the real 
cost of the text books over which there has been 
so much dispute, and if there have been any leaks, 
will disclose them. 

If dispatches from Buffalo, N. Y., are to be re- 
lied upon, the attention of Theodore Roosevelt 
should be called to this case: “George Will, a 
journeyman printer, a frail man of forty, was 
arraigned in city court on a charge of non-sup- 
port, preferred by his wife. Judge Nash, rather 
struck by the sober and hopeless appearance of 
the man who stood before him, asked what de- 
fense he had to make. ‘My God, judge,’ he said, 
‘we've got sixteen children, and I just can’t do 
it. I work every day of my life. As fast as I 
get money it goes. I don’t have a nickel or a 
dime to spend on myself of a Saturday night.’ 
Presently, into the court walked Mrs. Will, a 
buxom woman weighing about 250 pounds, hav- 
ing in tow thirteen of the sixteen offspring. The 
thrée left at home, she explained, were too small 
to be toted around. The judge looked them over 
and plainly was perplexed. He said: ‘A man who 
has such a large family deserves some considera- 
tion. You are up against a hard job, I know, but 
you'll have to keep on working and working hard, 
because it’s an offense in this country to have so 
many children if you can’t support them.’” 
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DIRECTORY OF LABCR COUNCIL UNIONS 


Labor Council—Meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
316 Fourteenth street. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, 316 Four- 
teenth Street. Executive and Arbitration Commit- 
tee meets at headquarters every Monday at 7:30 
p. m. Organizing Committee meets at headquar- 
ters on second Thursday at 7:30 p. m. Label Com- 
mittee meets at headquarters on first and third 
Wednesdays. Law and Legislative Committee 
meets at call of chairman. Headquarters phones, 
Market 56; Home M 1226. 

Alaska Fishéermen—95 Steuart. 
Amalgamated Carpenters, No. 1—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet alternate 

Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. 3—Meet alternate 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Amalgamated Carpenters No. 5—Meet alternate 

Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 92 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker), No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Garibaldi Hall, Broadway and Kearny. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Crackers)—Meet list and 3d 

Mondays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers (Pie)—Meet list and 3d Wednesdays, 177 


app. 

Bakers, No. 24—Meet at headquarters, 1st and 3d 
Saturdays, 1791 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Sundays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Barbers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 343 Van Ness. 

Barber Shop Porters and Bath House Employees— 
Meet 4th Thursdays, St. Helen’s Hall, 2089 15th. 

Bartenders, No. 41—Meet Mondays, 22 Ninth. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Hdars., 51 Steuart. 

Beer Drivers, No. 227—Headquarters, 177 Capp; 
meet 2d and 4th Thursdays. 

Beer Bottlers, No. 293—Headquarters 177 Capp; 
meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays at headquarters. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays. Roesch 
Building, 15th and Mission. 

Bindery Women, No. 125—Meet 2a Friday, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths’ Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Blacksmiths (Ship and Machine), No. 168—Meet 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Boat Builders—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 25—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Roesch Hall, 15th and Mission. 

Boiler Makers, No. 205—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Polito Hall, 3265 16th. 

Boiler Makers, No. 410—Meet second and fourth 
Wednesdays, Polito Hall, 3265 16th. J. Toohey, 
618 Precita ave 

Book Binders, Paper Rulers, Paper Cutters and 
Folding Machine Operators’ Union, No. 31—Meet 
ist and 38d Thursdays, Building Trades Temple, 
14th and Guerrero, 

Boot and Shoe Cutters—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 
8:30 p. m., Moseback’'s Hall. 

Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th 
Mondays, Tiv. Hall, Albion ave., between 16th 
and 17th. 

Bootblacks—Meet 1st and 3d Sundays, Garibaldi 
Hall. 

Bottle Caners—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, Labor 
Council Hall. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet ist and 8d Tues- 
days, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers, No. 158—Meet 2d 
and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 
Brewery Workmen, No. 7—Meet 2d and 4th Satur- 

days at headquarters, 177 Capp. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, No. 31—Meet 
Mondays, 224 Guerrero. 

Bron ad 3d Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
3 4th. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 
316 14th; headquarters, 314 14th 

Carpenters, No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Carpenters, No. 304—Meet Tuesdays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No. 483—Meet Mondays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters, No, 1082—Meet Fridays, 124 Fulton. 

Carpenters. No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Wednesdays, 
Wolf's Hall, Ocean View. 

Cement Workers, No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs, No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 1st and 3d 
Thursdays in evening, second and fourth Thurs- 
days in afternoon, at 124 Fulton. S. T. Dixen, 
business agent. 

“igar Makers—Headquarters, Roesch Building, 15th 
and Mission; meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Cloak Makers No. 8—Meet 925 Golden Gate ave., 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Cloth, Hat and Cap Makers, No. 9—Meet 2d and 
4th Wednesdays, Jefferson Square Hall; Jake 
Hyams, secretary, 985 Fulton. 

Composition Roofers, No. 25—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Cooks’ Helpers—Headquarters, 303 Sixth; meet 
2d and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters. 

Cooks, No. 44—Headquarters, 338 Kearny; meet Ist 
and 3 Thursday nights. 

Coopers, No. 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Drug Clerks, No. 472—Meet Fridays at 9 p. m., at 
343 Van Ness Ave. 

Electrical Workers, No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Hiss eet Workers, No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 124 
fulton. 

Electrical Workers, No. 587—Meet Wednesdays, 146 
Steuart. 

Electrical Workers, No. 633—Meet Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Elevator Conductors and Starters, No. 13105—Meet 
Ist and 3d Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Elevator Constructors, No. 8—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Peart Handlers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays, 316 

th. 


Furniture Handlers, No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


Gardeners’ Protective Union, No. 13020—Meet 2d 
and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Garment Workers, No. 131—Meet 1st and 3d Thurs- 
ah Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 316 
14th. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers, No. 404—Meet 
2d and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th 

Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Gas and Water Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th; headquarters, 
306 14th. 

Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, 
Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Glove Workers—Miss B. Haraldson, secretary, 780 
59th st., Oakland, Cal. 

Granite Cutters—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet Thursdays, 343 Van Ness 
Ave.; office. 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Hackmen—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Kendrick’s 
Hall. 454 Valencia. Headquarters. same place. 

Hatters—James Moran, secretary, 1178 Market. 

Hoisting Engineers, No. 59—Meet Thursdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Horseshoers—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Housesmiths and Iron Workers, No. 78—Meet Wed- 
nesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 124 
Fulton. 

Janitors—Meet 1st Monday and 8d Sunday (10:30 
a. m.), Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Jewelry Workers, No. 31—Meet ist and 3d Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednes- 
days, Van Ness Hall, 222 Van Ness Ave. 

Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet Ist and 3d 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Longshore Lumbermen’s Protective Association— 
Meet ist and 8d Thursdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Lumber Clerks’ Association—Meet 2d and 4th Tues- 
days. Building Trades Temple. 

Machine Hands—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, 316 14th. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge, No. 1— 
W OB. Atkinson, Rec. Sec., 1606 Castro. 

Machinists, No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, 
228 Oak. 

Mailers—Meet 4th Mon., at Labor Temple, 316 14th. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet 1st and 3d 
Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Cutters, No. 44—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marble Workers, No. 38—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Marine Firemen, Oilers’ and Watertenders’ Union 
of the Pacific—91 Steuart. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Wednesdays, 
Veterans’ Hall, 431 Duboce Ave. 

Milkers—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, at Helvetia 
Hall, 3964 Mission; headquarters, 641 California. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 177 Capp. 

Millmen, No. 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millmen, No. 423—-Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Millwrights, No. 766—Meet ist and 3d Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, La- 
bor Temple, 316 14th. 

Molders, No, 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 
316 14th; headquarters, 316 14th. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local 162, International 
Aillance Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet 24d 
and 4th Wednesdays, at headquarters, Musicians’ 
Hall. 68 Haight. 

Musicians—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Newspaper Carriers, No. 12,881—Meet at 2089 15th, 
St. Helen’s Hall. M. Boehm, Sec., 443 Franklin. 

Newspaper Solicitors, No. 12.766—Meet 2d and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 316 14th. S. Schul- 
berg, 858 14th St., secretary. 

Painters, No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Paste Makers—Meet Ist and 3a Sundays, 441 Broad- 


way. 

Pattern Makers-—Meet alternate Saturdays, at head- 
quarters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 
Pavers, No. 18—Meet 1st Mondays, Labor Council 

Hall, 316 14th. 

Photo Engravers, No. 8—Meet 1st Sundays at 12 m., 
in Labor Temple. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 

—Headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers, No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

oa Office Clerks—Meet 4th Saturdays, 1254 Mar- 

et. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Wednes- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 
557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen, No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, La- 
bor Council Hall, 316 14th; Chas. Radebold, busi- 
ness agent, 557 Clay. 

Rammermen—Meet ist Tuesday, Labor Temple, 316 
14th 


4th. 

Retail Clerks, No. 432—Meet Wednesdays, 8 p. m., 
at headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d 
and 4th Thursdays, 124 Fulton, 

Retail Shoe Clerks, No. 410—Meet Mondays, 8 p. m., 
headquarters, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Salton Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 44 

ast. 

Sail Makers—Meet 1st Thursdays, Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers, No. 104—Meet 224 Guerrero. 

Ship Drillers—Meet last Sunday, 114 Dwight. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters, No. 510—Meet Fridays, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Soap, Soda and Candle Workers—Meet 3d Mondays, 
Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Bottlers—Meet ist Friday, 
Labor Council Hall. 316 14th. 

Soda and Mineral Water Drivers—H. Will, 738A 
De Long Ave. 


Stable Employees—Meet Tuesdays, 22 Ninth. 

ae gr 4 Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, 

Steam Engineers, No. 64—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet 1st and 3d Wed- 
nesdays, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet ist and 3d Mon- 
Po eect Council Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 

th. 

Steam Shovel and Dredgemen, No. 29—Meet 2d 
Tuesday, Golden Eagle Hotel, 253 Third; John 
McGaha, secretary-treasurer. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 1st Wednes- 
days, in Assembly Hall, Monadnock Building. 

Street Railway Employees—Meet Labor Council 
Hall, 316 14th; headquarters, 741 47th Ave., Rich- 
mond _ District. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2d Sunday afternoon and 3d 
Thursday evening, 316 14th. 

Tailors (Journeymen), No. 2—Meet 1st and 3d Mon- 
days, Labor Council Hall, 316 14th. 

Tanners—Meet ist and 3d Wednesdays, 24th and 
Potrero Ave. 

Teamsters, No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Teamsters—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 636 
Bryant. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet ist and 3d Tuesdays, 
11 a. m., 68 Haight. 

Tobaceo Workers—Miss M. Kerrigan, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical, No. 21—Meet last Sunday, 316 14th; 
headquarters, Room 237 Investors’ Building, 
Fourth and Market. L. Michelson, Sec.-Treas. 

Undertakers—Meet ist and 3d Thursdays, 431 Du- 
boce Ave. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

United Laborers of S. F.—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. W. F. Dwyer, secretary. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, 343 Van Ness Ave. 

Varnishers and Polishers—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Waiters, No. 30—Meet first Wednesday 2:30 p. m., 
Ay Wednesday evenings, at headquarters, 61 

urk. 

Waitresses, No. 48—Meet Wednesdays, at headquar- 
ters, Pacific Building, Fourth and Market. 

eh ee 4th Monday, Labor Temple, 

White Rats Actors’ Union of America—Walter J. 
Talbot, secretary, 127 Ellis. 

Wood Carvers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Woman’s Union Lsbel League, Local 258—Mrs. 


Hannah Nolan, secretary-treasurer, 3719A Seven- 
teenth street. 


Wage Earners’ Suffrage League—316 14th; office 
hours 9 to 11 a. m. Louise LaRue, secretary. 
—— g—___ 


An old lady was asked her opinion about Mrs. 
Smith, her next-door neighbor. “Well,” she said, 
“I am not the one to speak ill of anybody, but I 
feel very sorry for Mr. Smith.” 


Finest on Wheels 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


Excess fare Train de Luxe 


between 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AND 


NEW ORLEANS 


TWICE A WEEK 


First departure from San Francisco 
DECEMBER 5TH 


Electric lighted 
Barber shop 

Stenographer 
Manicure 


Steel car train 
Shower bath 

Ladies’ maid 
Hairdresser 


Watch for Later Announcements 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


TICKET OFFICES: 
Flood Building, Palace Hotel, 
Third and Townsend Streets Depot, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Thirteenth Street and Broadway, 
OAKLAND 


600 South Spring Street, 
LOS ANGELES 
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SOME DEFINITIONS, 
By John M. Work. 

What is Socialism? 

Sometimes. when we speak of Socialism we 
merely refer to the Socialist movement, or to 
Socialist sentiment. For example, when we say 
that Socialism is growing. 

Again, in using the word Socialism, we mean 
the analysis which we Socialists make of the 
industrial system. For instance, when we speak 
of scientific Socialism. 

But usually, when we use the word Socialism, 
we mean the social or collective system of in- 
dustry which we Socialists are attempting to in- 
troduce. 

In the latter sense, Socialism means the col- 
lective ownership and control of those industries 
which are now used by the capitalists for the 
purpose of getting for themselves most of the 
earnings of the working masses. 

By capitalism, we mean the present capitalist 
or wage system of industry, wherein the mills, 
mines, factories, railroads, and mercantile insti- 
tutions, are owned by private capitalists who hire 
people to do their work and pay them a fraction 
of the value of their labor. 

The word capital is very often misunderstood. 

When you speak of capital, most people think 
of money. They have an idea that money is the 
only capital there is. 

Of course there is such a thing as money capi- 
tal. 

But money capital is only a small portion of 
the total capital. 

Capital, as a rule, consists of property—of in- 
dustries—of industries that are used for the pur- 
pose of making more money, and of exploiting 
it out of other people. 

The words exploit and exploitation, which are 
so frequently met with in Socialistic literature, 
are very often not understood at all. 

By exploitation we mean this thing of a few 
capitalists getting nearly all the earnings of the 
working masses by owning the things which they 
have to use, or which they have to have. 


Store Open Saturday | 
Evenings Until 10 


B. HATSCHINSKHI | 


LABOR CLARION. 


MEETING AT DREAMLAND. 
San Francisco, Cal., October 13, 1911. 
‘Andrew J. Gallagher, Secretary S. F. Labor 
Council. 

Dear Sir and Brother: In behalf of the cam- 
paign committee of local San Francisco Socialist 
iParty, I wish to extend a cordial invitation to 
‘the delegates to this council, as well as all other 
‘officers of the various unions of San Francisco, 
to act as vice-presidents at a meeting to be held 
in behalf of the Southern Pacific strikers on 
Saturday night, October 21st, in Dreamland Rink. 

The following speakers have been secured to 
‘deliver short addresses: J. Stitt Wilson, Mayor 
,of Berkeley; P. H. McCarthy, Mayor of San 


‘Francisco; John A. Kelly, president S. F. Labor 


-Council; Andrew J. Gallagher, secretary S. F. 
Labor Council; Ernest L. Reguin, president Shop 
Employees’ Federation, Harriman System; Wm. 
R. Hagerty, secretary Machinists’ Union; John 
O. Walsh, president San Francisco Iron Trades 
Council. 

Cameron H. King, Jr., president Office Em- 
ployees’ Association, will preside. Furthermore, 
I urgently request the delegates to the council 
to give this meeting all possible publicity. Come 
yourself, and bring your friends also. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN KELLER, 

Organizer Local San Francisco Socialist Party. 

—— ea 
THE WAY TO BE BIG. 

A wealthy old man opened up his heart and 
purse strings and gave a picnic to nearly a thou- 
sand poor children. He was asked to pick out 
the happiest boy in the crowd. 

He glanced at the rollicking mass of little 
manhood, then tapped his own breast, and re- 
plied, ‘“‘The happiest boy is in here, and happier 
than he ever was when a boy, for then he was 
only one boy, now he is hundreds.” 

—————_____—_- 

Worthy of special notice are our $20 suits made 
to order. You'll pay $30 to $35 elsewhere. Try 
one. Neuhaus & Co., Tailors, 506 Market. t* 


Store Open Saturday 
Evenings Until 10 


PHILADELPHIA SHOE CO. 


“THE GKEATEST SHUE HOUSE 1\ THE WENT” 


825 MARKET STREET 


Opp. STOCKTON 


Commercial Building 


[SAN FRANCISCO’S UNION SHOE STORE | 
UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR UNION STAMPED SHOES 
AND THEY SHOULD BUY THEM FROM US 


HERE ARE THE REASONS: 


REASON No. 1—Look in our windows and you will 

see the UNION CARD ON DISPLAY, showing 

that we are a UNION STORE. 

REASON No. 2—We buy and sell more UNION 

STAMPED SHOES than any other SHOE HOUSE 
IN THE UNITED STATES—and they’re sold by UNION CLERKS, 
EACH ONE HAVING THE UNION CARD— thus helping the cause 


that is right. 


REASON No. 3—Every pair of shoes purchased from us is guaranteed 
by the “30 YEAR KATSCHINSKI REPUTATION” FOR “SQUARE 
DEALING”—thus assuring positive satisfaction. 
REASON No. 4—You have hundreds of styles to choose from—for work or for dress wear. 
Each shoe suitable and adapted for the use you wish to put it to—AND ABOUT THE PRICE 
—WE SAVE YOU FROM 50c TO $1.50 ON EACH PURCHASE. 


| BE CONSISTENT— BE LOYA 


HELP THOSE THAT 


HELP YOU! 


See our splendid showing of New Dependable Styles for the Father, Mother, Girl, 


Boy and the Baby. 


We know that you will be pleased. 


Friday, October 20, 1911. 


Phone Douglas 1309 Room 540 Mills Bldg. 
RICHARD CAVERLY 
Agent. 


Don’t Carry Life Insurance, 
Let It Carry You. 


Self-paying, income policy, with cash re- 
turn if you live, providing for old age, or 
your loved ones when you die. 

A guaranteed pension for life, if you are 
physically or mentally unable to work. For 
Man or Woman. 


Send for Illustration. 


SOME GROUCH PSYCHOLOGY. 
By B.N. Fryer. 

“The divine gospel of discontent” is an old, 
old and trite remark of someone’s, possibly of the 
president or of the king of England, of Marcus 
Aurelius or of one of the prophets, maybe Job. 
Eloquent circumstantial evidence might point to 
Theodore Roosevelt’s having let it loose in some 
wild burst of skyrocket rhetoric. But it’s a fine 
thing and a virtue, like righteous indignation, 
except in other people; unless they are without 
the three-mile limit, anyway. 

It is essential to progress, although few are at 
all enthusiastic disciples when the latest hopeful 
is after the moon at 3a.m. He (or she now that 
adult suffrage is a fact) may think the proceed- 
ings progress, but you know that it is only a 
going backwards and forwards over the same 
ground. Nevertheless, knowledge is not always 
power. 

Still, discontent need not be just a disgruntled 
imagination. The genuine article is of optimistic 
brand and has nothing to do with liver or with 
the last too big dinner. In fact, reformer’s dis- 
content often arises from an extremely slim din- 
ner, Or a succession of them. It thrives best on 
a diet of attenuated lady’s fashion plate meager- 
ness. The less it gets, the greater its fighting 
weight. 

One other cause is high rent. It has been 
known to evolve a minimum rent league for the 
purpose of keeping rents low, but this found no 
support from the propertied classes, whose dis- 
content runs in other channels, and the minority 
saw their Utopia nipped in the bud. Yet such 
is the sublime faith of votaries in the ultimate 
destiny of the race that they always come back, 
smiling, even when they seek the landlord with 
an ax. Such is its optimism. 

And some men want to have only one ax, good 
and sharp. Their eagerness to crowd the land- 
lord and his kin is most marked. They are very 
optimistic, and are called Socialists. . 

Some men wish to carry two axes, one in each 
hand. With them pessimism is altogether obso- 
lete. But their enthusiasm is just as liable to 
place one of those axes in their own or some 
innocent’s neck as to get it home in the parasitic 
system of the body politic. Simultaneous axes 
are awful unhandy. 

All the same, a wise discontent is good motive 
power. It is first cousin to faith, hope, and 
charity, and to a score or more of good old copy- 
book maxims. What is the use of being satis- 
fied when a little more effort will bring some- 
thing better? Why stop at something better 
when the best is just ahead? Even then the best 
is only relative, and not absolute. 

So the next attack of the blues does not neces- 
sarily mean one is a kicker; it may merely indi- 
cate a desire for millenniums to get a move on. 
Hercules would not butt in so long as the wagon- 
er was content to remain bogged. 

Let it be impressed that without discontent 
we should have been dead long ago. We are so 
discontented to be dead that we live. Without 
discontent we should still have been protoplasms, 
with no America, no unions, no chambers of 
commerce, and no ice-cream sodas. 


